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Preserving Historical Data. 
By W. S. Broke 


Remembering that no city in the United States has had a 
rate of growth commensurate with that of Los Angeles, the 
preservation of historical data becomes of pressing importance. 
Much of the photographic material illustrating the early life of the 
city has been preserved but as far as can be ascertained little of 
this is immediately available for all comers. 

A few of the older families have photographs that are of value, 
but it is remarkable to what extent these photographs are dupli- 
cates. In early days the fashion of the traveling photographers 
appears to have been to take a few street scenes for general sale 
and then photographs of the residences of the “ prominent citizens.”’ 
There does not appear to have been any systematic attempt to 
preserve photographs of the city prior to the early 80s. The late 
S. A. Rendall, whose children now reside in Los Angeles, was a 
photographer who did much toward preserving the appearance 
of the early Los Angeles—the city of the ’60s and ’70s. What has 
become of most of his negatives is not known, although they would 
be of immense historical value were they now available. Perhaps 
the best thing that he left behind is a bird’s eve view of Los Angeles 
taken in 1868 from the site of the present court house. This photo- 
graph is the property of George W. Hazard, who has it covered 
by copyright, and who has it on sale. It is a remarkable photo- 
graph in every way. Shown in conjunction with a photograph of 
the present day city, taken from the top of the Hall of Records, 
it would make a stunning exhibit as to how the city has grown. 

Of all of the local collectors who have given time and energy 
to this fascinating pursuit of collecting old material, Mr. Hazard 
is far and away the leader. He has gathered thousands of photo- 
graphs and negatives. With him this is a hobby. The Hazard 
family, it must be remembered, came to Los Angeles in the ‘50s 
and bought as a home site the block bounded by Hill, Fourth, Fifth 
and Olive streets. This block now carries among other prominent 
structures the Auditorium, the California Club building, the Wright 
& Callender building, and it is hopeless for the layman to estimate 
its present value. It is well into the millions. The Hazards bought 
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Temple Street West of Fremont in 1884. Lower photograph shows present buildings on the left side 
of the upper photograph. A development in a residence district now becoming an apartment house district. 
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Copyright 1910, by J. Horsburgh Jr., all rights reserved. 


The upper photograph taken about twenty years ago, shows Hill street between Second and Third 
The church to the left stood at Third and Hill streets. The large house on the hill at the left, is the Crocker 
House, now the site of Elk’s Hall and Club. The lower photograph is a reproduction, today, of the same 
location 
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The best residence district in 
The upper photo- 


Here are two photographs showing the change in residence sections. 
Los Angeles, twenty five years ago, was on the hill north of the present center of the city. 

This was “‘the best’’ district, then. Today 

The lower photo- 


graph shows the hill north of Temple and west of Broadway. 
there are so many fine residence districts that it is impossible to say which is the best. 


graph is a glimpse of Harvard Heights section. 
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Copyright 1910 by J. Horsburgh, Jr. All rights reserved. 
A change at Sixth and Main streets. At the top is a photograph of the old resicence that stood at the 
southwest corner. fe'ow is a photograph of the Central Building; a steel frame structure erected$by 
T. Earl at the same corner. 
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this block for about $13, and the advertising expenses—they bought 
the block from the city—were a little in excess of that amount. 
They objected to the amount of the advertising bill, thinking it out 
of proportion to the total value of the land—and they did not pay 
more than $30 in all for the block. They had no neighbors and 
offered a good sized lot free to any one who would build on the 
Olive street side, this being an inducement to get a neighbor. No 
one would build on the free site. It was “too far out of town.”’ 

After being in business several years Mr. Hazard lost his health 
and had to adopt some open air method of life. He owns a comfort- 
able home in the west side and some mining property at Victorville 
but the pride of his heart is the collection that he has made. 

The time has come for some body to undertake the purchase 
of this collection, if indeed it can be bought, which is by no means 
certain. It should be catalogued and indexed from one end to 
another, during Mr. Hazard’s life time. No man on earth is as 
well qualified as he to undertake this work, because no man knows 
the identity of all the material that he has gathered. 

It does seem that some body should secure this collection and 
Mr. Hazard’s services. The material show ld be stored in a fireproof 
building, which removes the Chamber of Commerce as a possible 
custodian. It has been a dream of the writer that some one like 
Mr. Henry E. Huntington would purchase the collection for some 
local historical society and that the material would be placed in 
order, so as to be accessible to the historian and the general writer. 

Mr. Hazard has been most energetic and zealous in gathering 
everything possible relating to the early history of Los Angeles. 
He has photographs of pioneers, views of buildings, views of historic 
structures in the interior—everything that has borne on the life of 
the county has been fish to his net. He himself can turn almost at 
will to any view illustrating a point that he desires to make, but this 
facility is possessed by no one else. His collection has been of so 
great importance that on recent occasions he has been called to the 
witness stand to testify as to the condition of property at a given 
time, always with the photographie proof to sustain his evidence. 

The collection from which the illustrations accompanying this 
article were made, are part of a small collection gathered primarily 
to illustrate the commercial development of the city. This collec- 
which is in the possession of the writer, includes only about 300 
negatives and photographs, but it is the result of a most careful 
winnowing process. While Mr. Hazard has taken everything which 
he could find, the writer has taken only those things which show a 
striking development, the object being to get photographs and the 
history of sites of the present large structures in the city. Some of 
these have come easily and some have been marvelously difficult to 
obtain. 

Photographs of the present site of the court house are as abun- 
dant as are strawberries in June. The reason is that a schoolhouse 
once stood on that site, and the little ones of Los Angeles of that 
day climbed the hill to go to school. Photographs without number 
were made and sold. 

One of the most difficult is the photograph of the old two-story 
building that formerly stood on the corner of Temple and Spring 
street where the International Bank Building now is. One would 
suppose that an easy proposition because in the old days a well 
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The old Foy home stands at the intersection of Seventh and Figueroa streets. Above is a panorama 
looking west, taken from the roof of this residence in 1887. Below, is a photograph taken from the same 
spot about six months ago. The value in this panorama is showing the change in the skyline of the 
SS Seeee these dates. In the lower photograph the large building to the right is the Y. M. C. 

uilding. 
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known and patronized drug store occupied that corner. A five 
year’s search, prosecuted intermittently, finally brought a negative 
to light. The proprietors of that drug store, in the old days, evi- 
dently did not believe in photographs of their place of business. 
If there had been a saloon at that corner, it would have been easy, 
because of all the photographs to find the easiest are of saloons that 
once stood where now fine buildings are erected. As an instance 
of this no photograph is easier to get than that of the Central saloon 
which stood where the Security building now is. 

For six years the corner of Fourth and Spring street, where 
the Union Trust building now is, has baffled the searcher. Before 
this skyscraper went up, there was a lot of ramshackle shanties on 
the site, and these were occupied by a real estate firm and men in 
other kindred lines of business. No one seems to have taken a 
photograph of these shanties, or though it worth while to do so. 
The writer would like to find a photograph. It is needed to com- 
plete a collection. With it there can be shown a complete series of 
photographs showing the past and present of every big improve- 
ment in the city. 

The pursuit of these old photographs is an interesting thing for 
any one who has an hour or so to spend each week. They come to 
light in the most unexpected localities. A baseball expert, in 
telling how to bat, once said that batting consists in “ hitting them 
where they ain't.” It is so with this quest for historical material. 
People that one would suppose would have such material, the pioneers 
from whom one expects to find a wealth of hidden photographic 
treasures, often prove the most barren of all in results. The writer 
knows one man who has been here since 1856 who hasn’t so much 
as one photograph of the city at any time in its history. Again 
there are other people who have old photographs of their places 
of business, stowed away in forgotten corners, and these often prove 
the most interesting of any. 

Shown in the “before and after” fashion of the patent medicine 
man, nothing is more attractive and interesting to the new-comer 
and the old timer alike. 

If I Were Choosing. 


By Elizabeth Vore 





Give me no idler’s arm to lean upon, 
Though near the heart—it were a coward’s heart; 
For he who shrinks from honest, earnest toil 
In highest noblest deeds can have no part. 
Give me the arm strong Jor the true and right 
The hand that knoweth toil and without shame, 
A heart as strong as in the lion’s breast, 
A courage dauntless as a deathless flame 
In such alone a weary soul would rest. 
What worldly fame as indolence of wealth 
Can be compared with steadfast honest worth? 
What foolish, searching ajter worldly gain 
Can balance simple joys of home and hearth? 
What flaunted colors from the band of greed 
Or brilliant laurels at the throne of fame 


Or sophisteries or chaff of empty greed 
> 


Can re com pense jor loss of honore d name { 














With the formation a few weeks ago 
of the Morosco-Blackwood company with 
a capitalization of a million dollars, 
controlling four of the leading theatrical 
enterprises of Los Angeles, there has 
been drawn to the attention of the 
theatrical world a situation unique in 
the history of the stage. The combina- 
tion of two previously successful, com- 
peting stock companies, located within 
two blocks of each other, is an experi- 
ment new to theatrical management, 
but it is a move which is backed by the 
most successful man in his line in America 

Oliver Morosco. 

It is twelve years since Oliver Morosco 
came to Los Angeles from San Francisco 
and took over the lease of the Burbank 
theater, in which his stock company 
is still playing today. In that twelve 
years he has never had a dark week, nor 
a losing one. If this does not entitle 
him to the topmost position mentioned 
above, then there will have to be a new 
definition evolved for the word “success.” 
Where is there, in the entire world, an- 
other stock house which has kept running 
consecutively for a like period? Before 
analyzing the elements which have con- 
tributed toward this success, a history 
of this enterprise is worthy of consider- 
ation. 

In September, 1899, Mr. Morosco 
opened the Burbank theater, until then 
a “hoodoo” of considerable note, with 
the Frawley Company, headed by T. 
Daniel Frawley, a clever leading man 
then at the height of his popularity on 
the Pacifie Coast. The first play was 
“Madame Sans Gene,” and Los Angeles 
playvgoers forgot the “‘hoodoo” and went 
to the Burbank in large numbers, be- 
cause it was a good performance. The 
company included, besides Mr. Frawley, 
Harrington Reynolds, Frank Mathieu, 
Jack Amory, Reginald Travers, Clarence 
Chase, Mary Hamp on, Mary van Buren, 
Pearl McAllister, Ben 
The “ indef- 


Landers, Phosa 


Johnson and H. 8. Duffield. 
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Combining the Stock Companies. 
By Randolph Bartlett 
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RICHARD BENNETT 
Who Stars at the Burbank Every Summer. 


lengthened and be- 
came still more indefinite. The Bur- 
bank theater, under the management 
of Oliver Morosco, had “‘arrived.”’” There 
was no necromancy about it. The young 
manager had just decided to give good 
productions by a good company. Simple, 
isn’t it? But when did such a simple 
little plan ever fail of success where 
there was a legitimate opening for a 
company? 

Receipts increased and Manager Mor- 
osco became more ambitious. He started 
a system which he has recently developed 
to its highest and most expensive point, 
of bringing well-known stars to the 
Burbank for special engagenents with 
his stock company. The first experi- 
ment was Wilton Lackaye, who opened 
an engagement of this sort in “The 
Children of the Ghetto.’ Again the 
wisdom of the manager was justified 
by results. Wilton Lackave at stock 


inite engagement” 
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HARRY MESTAYER 
“The Eternal Juvenile” in “‘Brewster’s Millions.’ 





company prices was a bargain counter 
offering at which Los Angeles leaped. 

Then the Burbank settled back again 
to the Frawley company which played 
several seasons with unvarying success, 
and if this word success seems to occur 
too frequently in this article the blame 
is to be laid at the door of Mr. Morosco, 
not the writer. 

The next decision reached by Manager 
Morosco was that a change is a good 
thing to stimulate interest. Frawley 
was ambitious to star on the road. 
James Neill was casting a willing, if 
not eager, eye toward the Burbank. 
The switch was made, and the Neill 
company succeeded the Frawley or- 
ganization, opening a long run with 
“‘A Bachelor’s Romance.” In this com- 
pany, besides Mr. Neill, who played 
the leads, were Edythe Chapman, Julia 
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Dean, Donald Bowles, Frank MacVicars, 
Grace Mae Lamkin, Howard Russell, 
John W. Burton, Emmett Shackleford, 
Lillian Andrews and others. Neill was 
as popular as Frawley and the Burbank 
continued in its course without success- 
ful competition of any protracted dur- 
ation. 

Neill then went on the road for a 
tour, and his company was succeeded 
by the Oliver-Leslie company, which 
included William Beach, Anne Suther- 
land, Beatrice Ingram, Louise Muldener, 
Leslie Morosco, John Steppling, Frederic 
Hartley, Helen MacGregor. Joseph Kil- 
gour later succeeded Beach as _ lead- 
ing man. Subsequently there were 
several Neill-Morosco companies for visits 
of varying duration, and then came 
the permanent establishment of the 
famous Oliver Morosco stock company. 
It was at this time that Mr. Morosco 
decided that he would take under his 
personal supervision not merely the 
business management of the Burbank 
theater, not merely the general direct- 
ing of policy, deciding what plays should 
be produced, ete., but the actual super- 








DAVID HARTFORD AND EDGAR SELWYN 
in “The Arab.” 
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vision of the stage itself, the personnel 
of the company and every other detail 
of the theater. So he went to New York 
and returned with contracts for the en- 
gagement of Howard Gould, George 
Woodward, Thomas Oberle, Harry Mes- 
tayer, Wilfred Rogers, Frank MaeVicars, 
H. J. Ginn, Elsie Esmond, Amelia Gard- 
ner, Robert Morris, Pho a MeAllister, 
H. S. Duffield, Frances Slosson and 
others of equal talent. 

It is interesting to note, as indicating 
the general capability of this company, 
the subsequent achievements of these 
plavers. Howard Gould has just played 
& season as leading man in Henry W. 
Savage’s production of “‘Madame X.” 
Woodward is with “The Musie 

Harry Mestayer has recently 


George 
Master.”’ 


made four distinct hits in Chicago in 
“The Penalty,” ‘Love and _ Politics,” 
“The Great Name” and “The Fox.” 


Wilfred Rogers, who plaved bits then, 
is now a popular leading man. Frank 
MacVicars died in New York during 
the run of “The Man of the Hour” in 
which he played the boss. H. J. Ginn, 
playing bits with the Morosco company 
then, has just finished a season in New 
York in the lead of “SunnyBrook Farm.” 
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EDGAR SELWYN 
in “The Arab.” 


Esmond is Nazimova’s second 
Amelia Ga dner is one of the 
leading wo- 


Elsie 
woman, 
most prominent “*mature”’ 


men on the stage. Robert Morris is 
stage director for William Gillette. 


Frances Slosson, then playing bits, is 
now a leading woman. Thomas Oberle, 
the best actor of eccentric roles in the 
country, and Phosa MedAllister, who 
played leads with Booth and Barrett, 
are dead. 

Is there anv wonder the Burbank 
became as profitable, as one writer has 
said, as an exclusive and well-regulated 
mint? It was this that attracted the 
attention of outside managers, and at 
last Belasco & Mever of San Francisco 
decided that there was enough money 
in Los Angeles to split and had the 
Belasco theater built for a first class 
stock company with John Blackwood 
installed as manager. The Belasco of 
the firm was Frederic, a brother of the 
famous David, but he sold 
out his interest in the enterprise, al- 
though the theater still retains its name. 

This 


vears ago, 


has since 


invasion took place about six 
and the period from then to 
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FRANK CAMP AN) PETER LANG 


in “The Fox.” 





the present day has seen the most stren- 
uous and expensive competition that 
two stock theaters ever have offered 
zach other. But the proverb that com- 
petition stimulates business was well 
justified. The Burbank’s business did 
not decrease, while that of the Belasco 
has always been excellent. 

In this interim Manager Morosco took 
several steps to hold his pesition as the 
first stock manager in the city. In ad- 
dition to the obvious necessity of keep- 
ing his company up to the top notch of 
capability, he branched out. He was 
the first to respond to the demand of 
club women and other advanced thinkers, 
for literary matinees of plays which 
could not expect a sufficient following 
for an entire week. Harry Mestayer, 
his juvenile actor, entered into this 
with unbounded enthusiasm, and being 
an Ibsen enthusiast, ‘“‘Ghosts,” “A 
Doll’s House,” “The Lady from the 
Sea,” “Hedda Gabler’ and other kindred 
pieces were given with great success, 
“Ghosts” and “A Doll’s House’ be- 
ing repeated several times. 

Now, also, Mr. Moroseo renewed his 
former plan of bringing prominent stars 
to the Burbank for short engagements 
with his company playing in their sup- 
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port, and summer business was stimulated 
by the presence of such favorites as 
Richard Bennett, Edgar Selwyn and 
Margaret Illington. 

The excellence of the Burbank com- 
pany soon attracted authors who had 
plays that seemed good for the rhetro- 
politan stage, but which they wanted 
to see in action before they were pro- 
duced in New York. In this way 
Edgar Selwyn had “The Country Boy” 
given its fiist performance at the Bur- 
bank. ‘The Rose of the Rancho,” 
then known as “Juanita of San Juan,” 
written by Richard Walton Tully, had 
its premiere at the Burbank. And so 
with many more, the reason being, as 
Edgar Selwyn said, “I know of no 
stock company in America where it 
is possible to find so many players capable 
of impersonating unusual types and 
thus giving the author a clear idea of 
what his play will look like in its finality.”’ 
Bearing out this statement, after hav- 
ing produced “The Country Boy’ at 
the Burbank last year, he returned this 
vear with ‘The Arab’ which will be 
seen at the Hudson theater under the 

















GRACE TRAVERS 
Known as “ the Most Adaptable Actress in Stock.” 
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DAVID M. HARTFORD 
Burbank Stage Director 


management of Harris in 
September. 

Everything being satisfactory at home 
Mr. Moroseco’s ambitions began to lead 
him afield, and last year in New York 
he secured the rights for a new play, 
“The Fox,” written by Lee Arthur from 
a story by Harold McGrath. He pro- 
duced it at the Burbank where it ran 
five weeks and in the spring produced 
it in Chicago, where its run was stopped 
only by the hot wave. “The Fox” 
will be seen in New York in the fall, 
and it will bring to the east a new name 
in stardom—A. Byron Beasiey. Mr. 
teasley has been the leading man at 
the Burbank for several years, and was 
so well adapted to the assignment given 
him in “The Fox” that Mr. Morosco 
engaged him for the Chicago production. 
There he made such a hit that his per- 
sonal triumph almost equaled that of 
the play itself. 

This brings the history of the Burbank 
right down to date. The competition 
between the Burbank and the Belasco, 
while it had not interfered with both 
being paying properties, had cut down 
profits in a multitude of ways. Mean- 
while Manager Morosco had secured the 
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A. BYRON BEASLEY 


franchise for the independent attractions, 
both the highest class traveling com- 
panies and the so-called ‘‘dollar shows.”’ 
He pooled these and the Burbank 
stock company with the Belasco com- 
pany in the Morosco-Blackwood com- 
pany, of which he is president and 
general manager. 

One of the immediate advantages of 
this coalition will be a more equal dis- 
tribution of the best plays on the mar- 
ket. In the past it has been the custom 
of both the Burbank and Belasco to 
keep agents in the east for the purpose 
of tying up all the good plays possible 
as soon as they are released for stock. 
Thus one company would get more plays 
than it possibly could use while the other 
would be hunting for something fit to 
produce, and probably falling back on 
non-royalty pieces or cheap plays. The 
good plays only will be used now, and 
there will be a ready market for them 
fiftv-two weeks in the year at each 
theater—one hundred and four weeks 
altogether. The consumption of good 
plays will be more rapid than it ever 
has been in the past and while the 
will be in a position to 
extortion, there are good days 
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ahead for authors and play brokers 
who have what the public wants and 
will release their wares at market values. 

So while the competition which has 
made two first-class stock companies 
in Los Angeles possible, has been brought 
to an end, the same conditions will 
continue so far as their business-creating 
factors are concerned. (Co-operation will 
be substituted for competition, and there 
‘an be no question as to the result. Los 
Angeles did not crowd these theaters 
because they were competing, but  be- 
cause they were forcing each other to 
maintain such high standards. The 
management knows this very well, and 
as general manager of both companies, 
Mr. Morosco will be in a position to 
make still greater improvements, hav- 
ing double the resources and hardly 
three-fourths the expense. Every play 
of any importance produced by either 
of these companies runs at least two 
weeks, varying from that to the _his- 
torical eleven weeks of “The Dollar 
Mark.” This is because the people of 
Los Angeles have learned to trust the 
stock companies for first class produc- 
tions which they have at times failed 


to receive at three times the prices from 
traveling companies. 

In conclusion, here is Manager Moros- 
co’s own summary of the important 
points about a stock company: 

“First of all you must have balance. 
Small parts should not be turned over 
to ushers or lithographers, but should 
be handled by competent players. Any- 
thing else is false economy, which will 
eventually be expensive. A good stock 
company requires at least twenty-five 
regular members. The dressing should 
be the best to be seen anywhere, and 
this is where the great majority of stock 
companies fall down, either because the 
actors take advantage of the manager’s 
ignorance of what good dressing is, or 
through a lack of appreciation of its 
importance. There should be _ perfect 
team work, and if an actor is a disturb- 
ing element he should be summarily 
removed. A company in which the 
members are putting in a great part of 
their time in personal bickering, cannot 
possibly give a good performance. There 
should, of course, be competent direction, 
and the manager of a stock company 
should be able to step into the post 
himself. In fact if he would do so ocea- 
sionally he would find, if he be a capable 
man, a remarkable gingering up of 
his people. And, also, he should go 
over the manuscripts of the plays pro- 





H. S. DUFFIELD 
Dean of the Los Angeles Theatrical Profession 
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duced very carefully before they are 
turned over to the company. He should 
revise the plays and soften them down 
or strengthen them up as they require 
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for his purpose. Many a mediocre play 


can be made a big success if the manager 
has the faculty of revision thoroughly 
developed.”’ 





CHARLES RUGGLES AND DAVID LANDAL 


in a Scene from “The Fox.” 


San Juan Capistrano. 
By Charlotte Morton 


Around each architrave 


Of San Juan Capistrano 
On broken statues there about 
And on the hills and llano, 


A twilight evening lies 


And ebon air wajts near 


With indrawn sighs. 


The sands of many years have dimmed 


The beat n road, 


The storm, the earthquake here 


Have found abode; 


All through the sunlit-ether days 


The padres lic 


Waiting for the march of Time 


To pass by. 


The drowsy shepherd calls no more 


His wandering sheep; 


The old dons, too, have long since 


(rone to sleep; 


Mission bells are rung no more 


By willing hands 


For silence jalls and sleeps on 


Mission lands. 


Through the withered hours 


Of years now past 


In all the days to come, 


The padres’ work will last 
And in the long, last ecstacy 


Of land and sea 
Will be found their 
Immortality. 
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The Call of the Mesa. 


Ada Cora Park 


Has the call of the Mesas come to you—to you? 

Have you seen out over the high, mud walls at last? 

Do the crags and clefts above you, high and vast, 

And yet so close, no longer hide the blue, 

But lead your eye to the mount above, strong cast, 

Green-black; but even above that crest, a view 

Of ocean-wide skies that blueness and whiteness contrast? 

Have you seen in the canyon above you at half past noon 

A sudden dark breath empurple the billows of white, 

Then quickly the growing mist shut the purple from sight, 

And the flash and crash and splash break all too soon? 

Have you thought of the cliff that was smote with the flame 
of light, 

And its shoulder crashed like an army in its might 

To the deep Ravine of the Snail-like Monster’s Bones? 

Have you gazed from your casement, recalling with fright 
the tale 

Oj the boulder that leapt from the height to the dwelling 
hard by 

As you watched the street that a moment before had been 
dry 

Become a wild river on which the foam-flecks sail 

And seen in another breath the flood gone by, 

And through all the wide wet streets but a trickle trail? 

Have you mounted Sierra de la Celosa’s height? 

Have you gazed over table and valley and ford and field? 

Have you felt to the spell of that vastness your senses yield? 

Your heart forgets to throb in that shimmer of light! 

You vow the Acropolis lies before your sight! 

Sierra Negra you call the Sphinx to-night! 

And you vow Pichacho Blanco a camel kneeled! 

Have you lifted your eyes at dawn with langorous ease 

To the glorified Morning Mesa, one flame of gold? 

Have you gazed on that flat topped village, ages old, 

With patches of squared deep green, and streamlet cold; 

With adobe ovens of gently curving mould? 

Do the Spring and the Image, at Los Portales, please? 

Has the startling peal of the bell in the tiny church 

Awakened a throb of pity for those who mourn, 

As their compadres, in other plazas, torn, 

Hearing it, hasten within their low-stepped porch 

To ring their bell, responding to hearts forlorn? 

Have you followed, when slowly the bier is quaintly borne, 

And songs without an instrument lead the march? 

Or have you on holiday gay, wp the mighty cleft 

Scrambled, and panted, and laughed, till you reached a 
view 

That commands Sintinela afar; and gazed thru’ the blue 

And quivering lilac and topaz, where off to the lejt 

Are the mighty San Dias. Ladrones of sapphire hue 

Cleave through the pearl, the distance of measure bereft, 

Has the call of the Mesas come to you?—to you? 
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One after another the principal trust 

magnates of the United States are de- 

claring for control of 

Trusts Favor the large industries 

Government Control. of the country by 

the government. 

There is a reason for this; the trust mag- 

nates realize that before long will come 

the deluge, unless steps are taken now 
to avert it. 

E. P. Ripley and James J. Hill, the 
railroad presidents, were probably first 
among the “higher ups’’ to discern this 
trend of the times. Following in their 
wake, most of the great railway men of 
the United States have declared for 
strict regulation, as a means of prevent- 
ing ultimate absorption by the federal 
government. It was not until this year, 
however, that this willingness to surrender 
to the government the final control of 
the properties of corporations, extended 
publicly to industrial corporations. 

Most notable of the trusts which have 
declared for governmental control, is 
the steel trust, of which E. H. Gary is 
president and spokesman. Mr. Gary 
sees in governmental regulation of the 
price of steel the only solution of trouble 
in the future and the only device for the 
standardization of steel prices. The 
sugar trust is ready to come to terms, 
and no doubt the Standard Oil company 
and the American Tobacco Company 
would be more than willing, considering 
the recent decision of the Supreme 
court. The decision in the Standard 
Oil case, while technically a victory for 
the government left the status of the 
corporation in such condition that the 
people will demand and will obtain new 
legislation on the subject of trusts and 
probably of such a character that the 
trusts will be placed in far worse condi- 
tion than they now are. 

Last of all the trust magnates to join 
the procession is O. C. Barber, head of 
the Match trust. Mr. Barber openly 
advocates the outright government own- 
ership of the railroads and the supervision 
of all trusts. He announces himself 
in favor of the confiscation by the govern- 





ment of all trust profits in excess of 
ten per cent. 

Ten per cent on what? 

Ten per cent on the physical valua- 
tion or ten per cent above dividends 
and interest on the stock and bond 
valuation? 

That is the crucial point. 

The whole controversy of the future 
will hinge right there. 

Mr. Barber, who ought to know, says 
that in ten years the railroad manipu- 
lators have stolen more money than all 
the thieves sentenced to the penitentiary 
in the United States in the last fifty years. 

Of course the stealings to which Mr. 
Barber refers are largely accountable 
in the form of watered stock and simi- 
lar “securities.” 

Is it to be understood that ten per 
cent profits are to be allowed above the 
face value of these “‘securities?” 

If so, Mr. Barber will find that his 
plan will not be acceptable to the vast 
majority of people, however it might be 
approved by the few who have been on 
the inside of the deals in the period of 
which Mr. Barber speaks. 

In “A Tramp Abroad” Mark Twain 
in his musings before the famous statue, 
the ‘Lion of Lucerne” refers to the life 
and character of Louis XVI. That 
unfortunate monarch, who lost his head, 
should have been a locksmith, his tastes 
running in that channel. The chief 
trouble with him, according to Mr. 
Clemens, was that he was always a 
train or two behind hand, and Mr. 
Clemens compares him with a surgeon 
treating a case of gangrene of the toe. 
When everybody else saw that the toe 
of the body politic was gone, Louis 
resorted to poulticing whereas ampu- 
tation was required. When mortifica- 
tion had reached the knee, Louis ampu- 
tated at the toe. When the disease 
had reached the hip, Louis amputated 
at the knee. 

The question, sooner or 


later, will 


enter the minds of the trust magnates as 
to whether they have not learned too 
late that their water is valueless. 
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Whoever thought of the plan to have 
physicians lecture to the people in the 
various churches during 


Extending the session of the Ameri- 
Church Work. can Medical Association, 

had a happy inspiration, 
indeed. The Protestant church, if it 


is to fulfill its purpose, must be a socialogi- 
cal center as well as a place for worship 
one day in seven. If the people in the 
churches had the energy and the will 
to keep the church properties open 
seven days in every week, it would be 
so much for the betterment of the 
community to which the church owes 
its existence. 

It is not necessary in this, that the 
church edifice itself be always open, 
except for religious observances as is 
the case with the Catholic churches. 
But on the church properties there 
should be amusement halls and reading 
rooms and recreation rooms and libraries 
and gymnasiums and billiard rooms and 
everything that will attract the average 
man and the average woman. Nochurch 
fulfills its true function which does not 
provide for its people every day of the 
365 in a year. 

Jesus of Nazareth, when on this earth 
set the example. Jesus of Nazareth 
healed the sick; Jesus of Nazareth never 
frowned on innocent amusement; Jesus 
of Nazareth proposed that the church 
should be the center of human interest 
and human development. 

And so the Protestant churches did 
wisely in asking the visiting doctors to 
address the congregations on the vital 
subjects of public health and how to 
prevent disease. Thirty thousand people 
in Los Angeles heard the discussion of 
these subjects. The only regret is 
that twice that number did not hear. 

In this connection it is recommended 
that every church member who reads 
these lines buy a recent number of 
“Collier's” and read what one earnest 
and God-fearing man has done in the 


Copper River country in Alaska. His 
church is a church but one day in a 


week. The place is under charge of 
the Episcopalians. Six days in a week 
the place is a library, a reading room, 
a billiard room, a gymnasium and a 
music room. On the seventh day the 


place is converted into an auditorium. 


The altar is lowered from the ceiling, 
where is has reposed much after the 
fashion of a disappearing bed in a modern 
apartment house, and the edifice becomes 
a church. 

The objectors to this line of thought 
will say that it conflicts with the work 
of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion. Not at all, although it is like it. 
The objection to the Y. M. C. A. is that 
there is not enough of it, and that the 
Association—at least in Los Angeles— 
has not extended its endeavors to the 
tens of thousands who are at the bottom 
of the financial scale, and who have no 
place to go and nothing to amuse them. 

Finally, there is complaint from most 
of the churches that the people “do not 
go to church.” There is a way to make 
them. The modern Protestant church, 
as a rule does not appeal. If preaching 
at the people does not reach them, 
there are other channels that can be 
used until the hour for preaching arrives. 





Not so very long ago—less than six 
months in fact—Out West received a 
most pungent letter 
criticising an editorial 
in which Mr. Roose- 
velt’s position as 
regards the American people, was, as 
we believe, correctly stated. It is some- 
times refreshing to look back, and in 
the light of later events to notice how 
far right and how far wrong one has 
been when handling the current topics 
of the day. This article was written 
just about the time that Mr. 
Roosevelt was making his swing around 
the circle, immediately after his return 
from Africa. Now read: 

A bold citizen of the northwest, asked Mr. 
Roosevelt point blank ‘‘Who is paying for this 


journey of yours?” 

And Mr. Roosevelt replied after a flush and 
a hesitation, “The * ‘Outlook’ people.’ 

“You're a liar,” said the man; “the American 
people are paying for this tour.’ 

And the man was right. 

How troubled old P. T. Barnum must feel 
as he cocks an eye worldward from the porch 
of his houseboat on the Styx, and sees Mr. Roose- 
velt discounting all of the old time humbug, 
and bunco practices of publicity. 

The entire country is “The ‘Outlook’ People” 
when it is a question of expense account of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s tour. 

An ex-and-a-hope-to-be-again president, is 


Mr. Roosevelt’s 
Political Decease. 











subscribers to a five cent maga- 
worth the nickel cost! 

But can you blame poor old Barnum? He 
never thought of putting a former ruler of the 
most notable nation of the world on his staff, 
making him play one night stands around the 
country doing a monologue of the Ten Com- 
mandments and “I.” 

As a matter of fact, Mr. Roosevelt has de- 
scended to the level of a well intentioned fakir. 

He is a sort of Episcopus of the Holy Rollers 
of politics. 

He is a ringtailed Roarer of the Common- 

= and the original Gyasticus of the Spot 

ight. 

He was picturesque at first. He was theatri- 
cally effective for a time. He personified the 

lory of slaughter for a briefer time and now, 
et us hope for a still shorter period, he is a 
noisy banality. 

It is possible that the “Outlook” people, 
as well as the inlook people, will soon discover 
Mr. Roosevelt and when they do, his capering 
and grimacing will not be cashable. 


To be candid, is it believable that not 
less than half a million sane and sensible 
Americans, who would have said six 
months ago that this article did Mr. 
Roosevelt an injustice, are now convinced 
to the contrary? 

History has seldom told of a more 
rapid decline, politically and influentially 
than that of Mr. Roosevelt in the past 
six months. 


whooping u 
zine and we 


In all seriousness we would suggest 
that it would be good policy on the part of 
the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Los Angeles 
and similar bodies all 
over Southern Califor- 
nia. to invite the directors and sponsors 
in general of the California Development 
Board, to spend some time in this section 
of the state as the guests of the Southern 
bodies. In no other way, it appears, 
will any general knowledge permeate 
San Francisco that there is such a 
district in the west as Southern Califor- 
nia. 

We are driven to say this by the fact 
that the “California Development Board”’ 
has just issued a pamphlet entitled 
“California Resources and Possibilities’ 
and the manner in which Southern 
California is studiously given the boot 
is both trying and amusing. 

No end of space is devoted to the 
exploitation of the so-called ‘“ Metro- 
politan District,” a term that has come 
greatly into favor since San Francisco 


Misrepresenting 
the South. 
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is soon to lose its position as the premier 
city in population in the state. Ap- 
proximately ten times the space is given 
to the clearings of minor cities like Oak- 
land and Stockton and Sacramento 
than to Los Angeles. The 14,000 odd 
ears of fresh fruit shipped from “north 
of Tehachipi” is given in great detail 
but the 33,000 odd carloads of citrus 
fruit get only a mention. Care is taken 
not to emphasize where the citrus fruit 
come from. The olive business is passed 
over as “not very remunerative,” al- 
though what with olives bringing from 
$110 to $120 per ton from the packers, 
it is hard to say on what the statement 
is based. Not a word is vouchsafed as 
to where the nut and bean districts are 
to be found—the board puts the details 
in such shape as to lead one to believe 
that close to San Francisco is the favored 
location. Judging by the board’s publi- 
cation there is no poultry industry and 
no dairy industry in Southern California. 


Considering the amount and tenor 
of the criticism that has been directed 
at Joseph Scott ever 
since the announcement 
was made that he had 
become identified with 
the defense of the Me- 
Namara brothers, accused of the ‘“Times”’ 
dynamiting, it is fair to Mr. Scott and 
to the community that the issues in 
this matter, soon to become a celebrated 
case all over the United States, should 
be clearly stated once more—and in 
fact as many times as it is necessary 
for the public to bear certain things in 
mind. 

Out West's position is that if these 
men are guilty they should be hanged; 
if innocent, they should be acquitted. 
Whether they are innocent or guilty 
we do not know. It is not our function, 
nor that of any publication, friendly or 
unfriendly to them, to say. They will 
be tried in the courts, and not in the 
newspapers. Any attempt on the part 
of the newspapers friendly to them or 
by the newspapers unfriendly to them 
to influence this trial should receive 
prompt attention from the court. Such 
impromptu trials by newspapers are 
frowned upon in England, where the 
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administration of criminal law is twenty 
times as effective as in the United States; 
and we wish that a similar procedure 
would hold here. 

The charge is murder; these men are 
not on trial for being union men, which 
is no offense in the eyes of the law. 

Now the law presumes every person 
accused of crime to be innocent until 
guilt is established by proper judicial 
procedure. Every man accused of crime 
has the right to counsel. Even Czol- 
gosz, who assassinated McKinley, was 
defended at the request of the bar of 
Buffalo, by two of the best attorneys 
in that city. They made for him the 
only defense that could be offered—in- 
sanity—and their efforts failed. But 
it could never be said in truth that 
Czolgosz was deprived for one moment 
of all the rights to which he was entitled 
under the law. 

The McNamaras have the right to 
have their defense presented to the 
court and jury by the best counsel 
they can obtain. To deny them this 
right, or to criticise an attorney because 
he has the bravery to undertake what 
seems to many an unpopular and unjust 
cause, is subversive of justice as far 
as the men are concerned, and an un- 
warrantable intrusion on the sworn 
duties of an attorney. 

Personally, we are glad that Joseph 
Scott has become identified with the 
defense. It is a favorite claim of the 
McNamara adherents that a fair trial 
cannot be obtained in Los Angeles. 
This statement has been flaunted all 
over the United States, and if a change 
of venue is asked, it will be on this 
ground. We think that the retaining of 
Mr. Scott, a former president of the 
Chamber of Commerce and president of 
the School Board, shows the contrary. 
When a man of his standing can afford 
to undertake the defense of these men, 
it shows that the plea that a fair trial 
is impossible, is questionable. 

Most of the criticism which we have 
heard comes from the body of women 
who indulge in the suffrage propaganda 
and the various local forms of “the up- 
lift.’ They should have some instruc- 
tion in the intent and meaning of the 
law before they criticise. 


To what extent Southern California 
loses by not being in close connection 
with the Univer- 
Deprived of sity of California, 
University Privileges .and to what ex- 
tent the youth of 
this section of the state is deprived by 
distance of the advantages of a higher 
education, is evidenced by every report 
and pamphlet which the University sends 
out. One of the latest circulars concerns 
the University Farm School at Davis, 
a tract of land of 780 acres in the Sacra- 
mento Valley. There the University 
conducts a model farm, and there the 
aspiring young agriculturist and _ horti- 
culturist can receive practical instruc- 
tion at the expense of the state, and al- 
ways of the kind of instruction advan- 
tageous to the agriculturist and _ horti- 
culturist of Northern California. It must 
always be borne in mind that Southern 
California pays forty per cent of the 
bills. 

There were 81 students in the last 
season at the University farm, of whom 
seven were from Southern California. 
That is to say between eight and nine 
per cent of the students came from this 
end of California. And do not forget 
that Southern California paid forty per 
cent of the bills. 

Los Angeles county which pays twenty 
per cent of the state taxes, had five 
students. Riverside county had one 
student and Ventura county had one 
student. 

It is circumstances like these which 
impel every friend of higher education 
in California to demand that there be 
established in the south a new educa- 
tional institution as well endowed and 
as well equipped as the State University. 
True, the proposition was held off last 
year through the unfair energy of the 
alumni of the University now resident 
in the north, aided by the sectarian educa- 
tional institutions of the south and the 
influence which these institutions exert- 
ed on Mr. Meyer Lissner. But the cam- 
paign has only started. It will be 
resumed again at the next session of 
the legislature and at every session until 
justice is done to the youth of Southern 
California. 











It is not often that either a pedagogue 
or a pedagogue’s journal will rise in 
protest against some 
of the many undesir- 
able changes made in 
the past twenty years, 
in the courses of study in the public 
schools. Teachers and journals are too 
prone to accept and approve every 
innovation fostered by dreamers, fad- 
dists and cranks. Occasionally, a voice 
is raised in the wilderness, but usually 
it is not of sufficient volume and im- 
portance to be heard. Meanwhile the 
public schools go merrily ahead sending 
forth each year hundreds of thousands 
of children who know nothing really 
well, and who have a smattering of 
more things than ninety nine in a 
hundred men and women will find useful 
to them in the telling, trying business 
of life. Just about all of the instruction 
imparted in the public schools of the 
day is encyclopaedic and all of it is 
half baked, badly digested and not 
in fit condition for use. Out West has 
several times asserted that the average 
child leaving the grammar school, to- 
day, has little real working knowledge 
of arithmetic. Spelling is more or less 
of a lost art, geography and history not 
thoroughly taught. But we have sloyd 
and cooking and sewing and drawing 
and music and other non-essentials and 
the real foundation of an elementary 
education crumbles before these. 

Not one child in twenty should be 
taught to draw; not one child in fifty 
and not one teacher in ten should tam- 
per with “music’’ as it is taught. Sew- 
ing and cooking belong to the home and 
sloyd is wasted time and energy for a 
lad whose natural instincts do not 
prompt him to drive a nail. The best 
criticism on the teaching of English 
grammar came from a miss of 17 summers 
who said not long ago: “I never under- 
stood English grammar until I studied 
Latin grammar.” Personally, we are ac- 
quainted with a writer in Los Angeles 
whose school-boy “marks” in English 
grammar were dreadfully low and whose 
standing in rhetoric in college days, 
was accounted shameful. Yet that man 
has earned a fair living for more than 
several years by writing plain, blunt 
and occasionally effective English—but 
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not the English of the pedagogue and 
the pedant. 

Out West directs attention to the 
following extract from the June number 
of “Education,” written by Oliver Van 
Wagnen: 

“In the present day we have lost 
the power of reading. We have only 
the cheapest mechanical imitation taught 
in the public schools. There is but one 
good reader among a hundred children 
and if by any manner of means he has 
become a good reader, he has learned 
from his grandmother or his uncle. 
Children in grammar schools stumble, 
palpitate and finally lie prostrate be- 
fore the simplest page of print. If by 
any device they are in danger of becom- 
ing good readers when they are rushed 
into the high school, there they are too 
busy studying political economy, the 
elements of the earth and the waters 
under the earth, to take the time to 
read aloud. In college they are laughed 
at for even attempting to read aloud, 
where the Mede and Persian Lecture 
System prevails. The next generation 
is being reared to silently peruse and 
devour but never to read.” 

Not many pedagogues will care to 
deny that; and what is true of reading, 
we take it, is true of about everything 
else in which it pleases the public schools 
to dabble. 

What’s in a name? 

A good deal. 

So much, in fact, that 
billiard table manufacturers 
the country over have de- 
termined to rid their busi- 
ness of the name of “‘pool’’. 

It is to be “pool’’ no more; “ pocket 
billiards’ is the correct designation. 
Pocket billiards is more appropriate and 
certainly is more explanatory. There 
never was any sense in any event in 
calling the game “ pool.” 

This change has been found advisable 
because a certain, numerous and occa- 
sionally influential element in the United 
States wages warfare on billiard rooms 
having pool—pocket billiard—tables, con- 
fusing them with the pool-rooms of 
racing days and bucket shop gambling. 

“Pool room’? means to most people 
a large and roomy place, with a black 
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board, where in days gone by, were written 
the names of horses entered in races at 
various tracks and the odds at which bets 
would be accepted. There was a cash- 
ier’s office and other gambling para- 
phrenalia. The public was separated 
from its financial possessions with ad- 
dress and expedition in these places. 
These were “pool rooms’’—real pool 
rooms. 

Because the game of pool was played 
in billiard rooms, people began to call 
them “pool rooms.” No doubt of it 
at all, much of the adverse legislation 
directed at billiard rooms has been 
due to this word. 

Enter on the scene the Illinois State 
Billiard Association with the announce- 
ment: 

“The word ‘pool’ is ambiguous, mean- 
ingless and suggests gambling and is 
obnoxious to the public. We have 
therefore discontinued it, and hereafter 
will, as a substitute, make use of the 
words ‘pocket billiards.’ ”’ 

Not many readers of daily newspapers 
comprehend to what extent the news- 

papers are operated from 
Bribing the the business office. That 
Newspapers. the dailies are controlled 

by the advertisers, almost 
without exception, is not understating 
the case. Any large advertiser in the 
city of Los Angeles for instance, can do 
about as he pleases with all of the Los 
Angeles dailies. The patent medicine 
men of the United States who have been 
hard hit by “Collier’s” and the ‘Ladies 
Home Journal” are so sure of their stand- 
ing with the daily papers that they have 
had the assurance that comes with 
ownership of policy to send out the 
following letter from Lock Box, 2124 
New York. 

For cool presumption and downright 
impertinence and as an example of how 
the press of the United States is coerced 
this letter from Frederick W. Hooper 
whose office is Lock Box 2124, New 
York has no superior. 


New York City, May 25, 1911. 


Dear Mr. Editor:— 


During the past five years, the Bureau 
of Chemistry of the Department of Agri- 
culture, has made a number of very 


vicious and uncalled for assaults on 
foods, beverages and drugs, greatly to 
their injury, as well as damaging to the 
Press which has been carrying the ad- 
vertising contracts in these lines. Many 
publications have, no doubt, felt the 
effect of these assaults by a reduction 
in amount of advertising patronage 
from the manufacturers of foods, bever- 
ages and patent medicines. We are, 
therefore, presenting the following facts, 
to show why the earning power of your 
publication has been, or will be, dimin- 
ished in these lines, unless these attacks 
are stopped. 

We recognize that there are some 
adulterated foods and beverages, and 
some bad proprietary medicines, as 
there are also bad doctors and bad !aw- 
yers, yet:asa whole, the manufacturers of 
foods and drugs are as honest as those 
in any other lines of business. The 
manufacture of valuable remedies in 
a form to provide inexpensive medicines 
for the people, is a most commendable 
business. As is well known, every such 
medicine is the outcome of some Doctor’s 
successful prescription. While the Doc- 
tor used it and charged his fee for the 
prescription, it was a great remedy, 
but when it was placed upon the market, 
so that the people could get it without 
paying the Doctor his fee, it suddenly 
became, in the minds of the Department 
of Agriculture, ‘‘a horrible concoction,” 
against which the public must be warned! 

Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, who never 
treated a patient in his life, and who, 
on the witness stand (in the Harper 
case,) could not qualify as an expert, 
either as a chemist or a physician, thinks 
he has become, by virtue of his office, 
the arbiter of the people in the matters 
of food, drink and medicines. He has 
spent millions of dollars of the people’s 
money to circulate erroneous and un- 
truthful reports regarding matters on 
which his opinion has been overruled 
by those higher in authority; notably 
the Benzoate of Soda, Whisky, and Coca- 
Cola cases. In all these cases Dr. Wiley 
first squandered the people’s money to 
prove that he was right, and when the 
matters were presented to experts on 
these subjects he was proven to be wrong. 
Why should a man who is not an expert, 
be permitted to spend the people’s money 











to enforce his views, before the opinion 
of expertstis first obtained, or the matter 
determined on its merits in the courts? 
Why shall Dr. Wiley be permitted to 
do everything possible to ruin a business, 
before that business has been held by 
the Courts to be an unlawful business? 
The Bureau of Chemistry as at present 
conducted, is a standing menace to every 
man’s business! Let Dr. Wiley conceive 
the opinion that any man’s product is 
injurious, he first destroys the business 
by attacking it through the newspapers 
and by “Bulletins” issued from his 
Department, at public expense, and 
after everything possible has been done 
to ruin the business, he then proceeds 
to prove his case in the Courts. No 
doubt he hopes to create opinon favor- 
able to his contention before trying the 
ease, but the important cases so far tried, 
prove that in this he has failed, though 
he has not failed to do inestimable damage 
to the business interests so unjustly 
attacked. 

It has often been asked: 
Wiley’s motive in attacking these in- 
dustries?”’ And the answer is usually 
found in looking for the beneficiaries. 
In the Whisky case, the Kentucky dis- 
tillers “could a tale unfold.” In the 
Benzoate of Soda matter, Heinze’s ‘57 
Varieties” led the fight. In the matter 
of Coca-Cola the manufacturers of 
“Caffeinless Coffee’ were seen hovering 
in the distance, and in the fight on 
Proprietary Medicines, the American 
Medical Association, better known as 
the “Doctor's Trust,’’ furnishes the 
sinews of war. 

If this condition of affairs is not chang- 
ed, it will result in greatly cutting down 
the support you receive from the manu- 
facturers of almost numberless Foods, 


“What was 


Beverages and Proprietary or Patent 
Medicines, and the question presents 
itself: Will you and your influential 


paper stand for such a condition? We 
think not! 

The first thing for you to do is to write 
to the Secretary of Agriculture, and to 
your Congressmen and Senators, telling 
them that you believe it contrary to 
the spirit of true Americanism to give 
one man the power to ruin any business, 
including your own, without due pro- 
cess of law, and that the assaults before 
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trial, on legitimate industries must cease. 
Second: Take the matter up in the 
editorial coloumns of your paper and 
show the people how their money is 
being squandered to advance the interests 
of Dr. Wiley and his particular friends, 
ostensibly for the benefit of the “dear 
people.” 

Again, in justice to the business in- 
terests of the country, would it not be 
advisable for Editors, before publish- 
ing the “stuff” sent out by Dr. Wiley 
over the wires of the Associated Press, 
to consider whether or not the matter 
is truthful, or whether it is so surcharged 
with his personal motives, as to be 
virtually false? 

Last and not least: Remember that 
we are American citizens and not Russians 
and that Bureau-made law and one- 
man power are contrary to the spirit 
of our American citizenship. Let your 
Senators and your Congressmen know 
your attitude in this matter, and you 
will be rewarded, not alone by an im- 
provement in your business, but by the 
feeling that you are standing up for 
your rights as well as ours! 

Yours respectfully, 
ADVERTISERS PROTECTIVE AGENCY 
Fred W. Hooper 
Secretary 

This Association is composed of manu- 
facturers of foods, beverages and drugs, 
representing an investment of $400,000,- 


000.00, whose advertising expenses are 
annually over $100,000,000.00. Its ob- 


jects are mutual protection against un- 
just, unwarranted and malicious assaults 
by Legislatures, Executive Officers and 
P 5 

Government Bureaus. The legitimate 
enforcement of the Food and Drug Act 


meets with our approval, but we are 
opposed to judgment being rendered 


in the newspapers and by the Dep't. 
of Agriculture’s unauthorized “‘ Farmer’s 
Bulletins,” before a fair trial in the 
Courts. 

Frederick W. Hooper 
Secretary. 


Out West holds no brief for Dr. Wiley. 
He can defend himself. 

The reference to the whisky 
typical. Certain Cincinnati and 


case 18 


Illi- 


nois spirit distilling concerns desired that 
whisky 


“rectified” be called whisky. 
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Rectified is a misnomer. Rectified 
whisky may be good—but it is much 
more apt to be of the forty rod variety. 

If the consumer desires pure whisky 
without rectification—heaven save the 
mark—buy bottled in bond goods. 

Of course, benzoate of soda is defended 
by this precious crew. 





White news paper probably costs more 
in Los Angeles than in any considerable 
city in the United 
States. It is worth 
about 2 3-4 cents 
per pound, cash, on 
the tracks. There are two sources of 
supply, Oregon and Wisconsin. Nearly 
all of the newspapers in this part of 
California are using Oregon paper. The 
Scripps papers use Wisconsin paper, 
and what is known as the “‘cream paper” 
which the ‘Times’ uses in its magazine 
section, come from Wisconsin, or did 
at latest accounts. 

There is no chance whatever that there 
will be any reduction in the cost of paper. 
To show how the paper cost figures 
in the expenses of the modern newspaper 
it may be said that a twelve page news- 
paper, of the usual size, represents a 
white paper cost of about half a cent. 

With these premises fully understood, 
an article in a recent issue of ‘‘ American 
Forestry,” the June number, becomes 
of vital interest not only to newspaper 
publishers, but to those of us who are 


Bamboo for 
Pulp Producing. 


looking for the establishment of new 
industries. Southern California badly 


needs more diversification of industries, 
and it may be that “American Forestry” 
has pointed the way to something new 
and profitable. 

The article is written by Harry Vin- 
cent. It is entitled ‘Bamboo Pulp as 
the Paper Material of the Future.”’ 
Inasmuch as bamboo grows luxuriantly 
all over Southern California, wherever 
it has been planted, and inasmuch as 
the Imperial valley and the delta of the 
Colorado will produce immense crops, 
the article of Mr. Vincent is worth con- 
sidering. In part it reads: 


“That bamboo pulp isthe one material 
that is likely to come to the front as a 
main source of paper stock supply, is 
the opinion of the ‘‘ World’s Paper Trade 
of London (February 24, 1911.) 


’ 


Review’ 


“The difficulty heretofore has been in 
the bleaching, as the coloring matter 
could not be eliminated except by the 
expensive caustic soda process. This 
has now been obviated. The great 
advantage that bamboo has over other 
pulp material is in the growing. A 
piece of land once established in bamboo 
can be cut over annually for an indefinite 
period, as given a favorably watered 
situation and preferably a gravelly soil, 
the bamboo in the tropics grows to an 
altitude of thirty feet or more yearly. 
As it requires but a three-year period 
to establish a field, it is perfectly plain 
that neither wood nor any other material 
can compete with it. As the United 
States has control over large territories 
in Porto Rico and the Panama Zone 
most suitable for bamboo cultivation 
(which is extremely simple ) there should 
be no difficulty in getting a permanent 
future supply up to millions of tons a 
year. 

“The advantages of bamboo asa pulp 
maker are: (1) It has a good, strong 
vegetable fiber; (2) it is in general 
easily accessible for water transport; 
(3) it is cheap and easily collected; 
(4) it is available in large quantities 
and abundant within a given area; 
(5) it is available for a regular and 
constant supply, and not subject to 
violent fluctuations either in quality 
or price; (6) it admits of simple and 
ready treatment, mechanical, chemical 
or both, for easy and inexpensive con- 
version into bleached pulp; (7) land 
established in bamboo, which will take 
three years from first planting to reach 
a height of thirty to forty feet, can then 
be_ reaped annually for an indefinite 
period. 

“Ordinarily, thick-walled bamboo,which 
when given suitable soil and climate, 
grows with amazing rapidity and yields 
annually at least forty tons to the acre, 
contains fifty per cent of a very strong, 
yet fine and flexible, fibre, easily digested 
by the ordinary bi-sulphite process, 
and by a new method simply and in- 
expensively bleached, yielding when pro- 
perly treated an excellent pulp, felting 
readily, and producing a paper, pliant, 
resistant and opaque, of enduring color, 
thicker than other paper of the same 
weight, and forming one of the very 








finest of materials for writing and print- 
ing, and of exceptional value for engrav- 


ing. 

cThe oldest bamboo is thoroughly 
and completely digested, knots and all, 
by the ordinary bi-sulphite process; 
but care must be taken in the cooking, 
as there is no reason to suppose that all 
bamboos are alike. Pine, spruce and 
poplar are treated quite differently in 
cooking, and nearly every factory has 
its own formula and different strengths 
and temperatures are used. Direct 
steam should never be used with bamboo, 
but always steam coils with not more 
than forty pounds pressure until the 
last two hours, after first liberating the 
gases derived from bamboo which are 
different from those of wood. The 
mechanical portion which is absolutely 
essential to this process is a preparation 
of the bamboo for cooking as well as 
for bleaching. After being selected and 
assorted the bamboo has to be crushed 
in exactly the same manner as sugar 
cane, when it will appear after removal 
of the sap somewhat similar to mograss, 
almost pulverized and a slightly damp, 
spongy mass. In this form the bamboo 
is extremely permeable by the cooking 
solution, which can be used compara- 
tively weak and without any necessity 
for a high pressure of steam. In all 
cases a solution to be used with bamboo 
should be as nearly neutral as possible. 
It may be slightly alkaline or slightly 
acid, but excess in either direction will 
waste a large amount of the fine fibres, 
and acts adversely on the chemical 
constituents of bamboo. These fine 
fibres are, according to Wildridge and 
Ekman, of great value in forming a 
close, opaque sheet of paper. They 
represent about a third of the cellulose, 
and unless the necessary precautions 
are adopted, they will be lost in the 
strainers and washers. So, obviously 
no part of the preparatory treatment 
can be carried out away from the place 
of growth of the bamboo. 

“The bleaching process is entirely new 
and differs from any other used for 
making pulps. It consists in an inter- 


mediate process the object of which is 
to prepare the pulp for bleaching, by 
steeping the bamboo after it has been 
cooked for a few hours in a solution 
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made from electrolysed sea-water salt 
and diluted sulphuric acid, then after 
drawing off the solution (which can be 
used over and over again), giving the 
pulp a further bath in a very weak 
alkali and thoroughly washing it, when 
the whole coloring matter comes away, 
and a clean, fine and strong, light-colored 
pulp is left, which is now more easily 
bleached than any other pulp now in 
use. No other ingredients are necessary 
than those specified, which are of the 
cheapest possible description, and only 
a light electric current is required. The 
whole expense of the intermediate process 
will not add, including the bleaching, 
more than $4 per ton to the cost of 
the pulp. Both the process and the 
apparatus for producing the solution 
(which makes use of a novel process 
in electrolysis) are patented, and there 
is no other known means of fully bleach- 
ing matured bamboo, except the ante- 
diluvian Chinese method of “retting.”’ 
“Under intelligent administration of 
tropical labor, especially under the farm- 
ing system, which is so successful a 
feature of the sugar-cane industry in 
some of the West Indian islands, the 
raw material should not cost more than 
$2 per long cord (approximately a ton), 
delivered at the mill, and the total cost 
per ton of pulp at a factory turning out 
1,000 tons per month should not exceed 
$30 for a high-grade bleached pulp. 
“To epitomize, the bamboo is the cheap- 
est of all materials; the bi-sulphite is 
the cheapest of all chemical processes, 
and the new method of bleaching is 
much cheaper than any other method 
in present use.”’ 





The United States Department of 
Agriculture has just issued a pamphlet 
on ‘‘The Use of Underground Water 
for Irrigation in the Pomona Valley,” 
a work that will be found indispensable 
in the library of every man interested 
in irrigation in the southwest. Most of 
the water used in Pomona is raised by 
pumping and naturally much attention 
is given to the operations of the various 
pumping companies, particularly those 
that are co-operative. This work may 
he had by addressing the Department 
designating the bulletin “Office of Ex- 
periment Stations, No. 236.” 
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Mormons and Mormonism. 


Editor Out West 
Sir:— 

Your editorial about the Mormons 
in the March number is wonderfully 
close to the truth. You seem to be 
more tolerant than most editors. I send 
you an article about the Mormons 
written before the articles in “ Every- 
body’s,” “McClure’s” or the “Cosmo- 
politan” were published and my article 
is the result of actual residence among 
the people. 

I am a descendant of Roger Williams 
and for two hundred and seventy-five 
years our family has been trained in 
religious toleration. I was willing to 
see all the polygamy I could see; the 
fact is, it would make good copy, but 
I am not capable of lying about a 
people. I met members of the Minis- 
terial Association and found that the 
campaigns against the Mormons are 
engineered by the Ministerial Associa- 
tion the members of which are as deep 
in politics as they claim the Mormon 
church is. The present ‘ American 
Party” was organized while I was in 
Salt Lake City by the Ministerial Asso- 
ciation and the friends of ex-Senator 
Thomas Kearns. These are the men 
who worked up the Smoot investigation. 
The John L. Leilich, mentioned by 
Frank Cannon as signing the second 
protest and charging that Smoot was 
a polygamist is a Methodist minister 
and at that time was at the head of the 
Methodist mission work in Utah. Frank 
Cannon very discreetly does not men- 
tion this fact. 

The present articles in “ McClure’s”’ 
and “Cosmopolitan” are directly in- 
spired by the Ministerial Association. 
We soon learn the style of a writer after 
we have read several of his books. 
The peculiarly wild and woolly articles 
in these magazines could have but one 
origin. Really to find out what the 


Mormons are is a very difficult matter. 
A writer with the best intentions in the 





world—a non-Mormon comes to Salt 
Lake City. Naturally he seeks non- 
Mormons, and the ‘ Mormon fighters”’ 
seem to know so much and it is so easy 
to write down what they say. One can 
thus write out a very sensational series 
in a short time. The only right way 
is to go among the Mormons and as- 
sociate freely with them. If they tell 
you of a case of polygamy or new plural 
marriage one may be sure it is true. I 
was told of one case of new plural mar- 
riage said to have been performed in 
Mexico; the person’ who spoke to me 
seemed to think ‘Nellie has ruined her 
life.” 

Some Mormons frankly tell you they 
believe in polygamy and one high state 
official told me that af it were not against 
the law he would take a plural wije but 
as long as polygamy was unlawful 
he expected to obey the law. As to most 
Mormors—even if polygamy was lawful, 
they might not object to those practicing 
it who desired, but they would not wish 
to practice it themselves. Other Mor- 
mons I know hate polygamy as heartily 
as it is possible to hate it. I do not 
think it would be possible for polygamy 
ever to become common in Utah no 
matter what influence the Mormon church 
might try to use. The great reason is 
this: it takes money to provide for 
several families. In the early days, 
when- people lived very plainly it did 
not require nearly the amount of money 
it would take to-day. The Mormons 
who love luxury, good living and good 
dressing as well as any class of Ameri- 
cans can not afford polygamy. As a 
people, the Mormons are poor. Million- 
aires are very, very few and with the 
present high prices and high style of 
living only the rich would practice 
polygamy if it were lawful; and most of 
the attempts at polygamy have been 
made among the prosperous. Besides, 
the Mormon girls as a rule are as self- 
respecting as any other class of girls 
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and when it comes to a plural marriage 
against the law, most of them object 
to it. 
Very respectfully, 
Ethel Cranston Nelson 
(Miss Nelson’s article follows—Edi- 
tor Out West.) 


AMONG THE MORMONS 
Ethel Cranston Nelson 


The Mormons are the most misunder- 
stood people in the United States. The 
reason for it is gossip; there is a small 
class of non-Mormons in Utah who 
really know nothing about the Mormon 
people because they have never asso- 
ciated with the Mormons in a social 
way and they have never attended the 
Mormon church meetings. They were 
prejudiced against the Mormons before 
they came to Utah and have believed 
every bit of gossip since they came. 
This gossip is sent out by this class over 
the country, as the truth about the 
Mormons. 

A Salt Lake non-Mormon §speak- 
ing to my father about polygamy 
some time after we moved to the city, 
said: ‘There isn’t much polygamy here 
but in southern Utah it is as bad as it 
ever was; new plural marriages are tak- 
ing place there nearly every day.” 

“You are mistaken;’ said father. 
“T have lived in southern Utah for two 
years and have associated freely with 
the Mormons. I do not know of one 
plural marriage that has taken place 
there since the manifesto. All the men 
I used to know, who had been poly- 
gamists, were separated from the plural 
wife or else she was dead.” We will 
suppose each of these men equally sin- 
cere and truthful. One was retailing 
gossip and the other was telling what 
he really knew. 

Let me use a little arithmetic to illus- 
trate the “prevalence” of polygamy. 
I give the figures used at the Smoot 
investigation. There are 300,000 mem- 
bers of the Latter Day Saints church. 
It is estimated that there is an average 
of five persons to a family which would 
make 60,000 Mormon families. Joseph 
Smith testified that there were 897 cases 
of polygamy, which makes one and 
one-half per cent, nearly. Out of 1,000 


Mormon families, fifteen of the husbands 
have more than one wife. As these cases 
of polygamy are scattered over Canada, 
Mexico and the states of Arizona, Neva- 
da, Utah and Idaho my statement that 
I never was acquainted with a plural 
wife, actually living in polygamy, until 
I had lived three years in the state of 
Utah and came to live in Salt Lake City, 
ought not to seem strange. 

At St. George, I remained for a short 
time with Mrs. W. the widow of a poly- 
gamist. She was the first wife but she 
never mentioned the second wife to me. 
She came with her father and mother 
in the handcart company. It was a 
terrible journey for they walked the 
whole distance and pushed the handearts 
that contained their only supply of 
food. One of her brothers was buried 
on the plains. 

She was in Salt Lake City when Albert 
Sidney Johnston’s army was camped 
outside. The people were terrified, for 
they expected to be massacred and that 
their city would be burned. With the 
other females she fled to a settlement 
south of the city. 

After she was married, Brigham Young 
sent her husband to St. George to start 
the manufacture of cotton cloth. The 
factory that he built was still weaving 
a coarse cotton cloth. 

After my return from camping in 
the mountains, I spent the remainder 
of the next summer in the village of 
Gunlock. My father had come to Utah 
and he rented a log cabin, the only vacant 
house in the village. We had two cots 
and a sheet iron cook stove. An old 
writing desk, a broken rocker, and another 
broken chair were found in the back 
yard and turned into a dining table and 
two whole rockers by my father. 

As I sang and played the violin, it 
was not long before the cabin became 
the nightly meeting place for all the young 
people in the village. Besides my violin, 
we had George B’s violin and Nancy 
H’s guitar for our concerts. All sang 
the popular songs of the day while 
Nancy and I sang the solos. 

After our two chairs had been taken, 
our guests sat on dry good boxes and 
the two cots. The Gunlock peaches 
were fine and many of the girls from the 
neighboring settlements and ranches were 
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living with their Gunlock relatives while 
they bottled (canned ) and dried peaches. 
All these girls came to our concerts. 

Father was an ardent Republican 
and, as it was campaign year, he began 
talking politics. The place had been 
strongly Democratic ever since Utah 
voted for Free Silver. Father converted 
Mr. B. to his political faith. Mr. B. 
was related to most of the villagers, by 
blood or by marriage, and, as he had a 
great deal of influence, he converted 
everybody except the bishop and his 
family to Republicanism. 

There was not even a_ respectable 
corpse of polygamy in the village. 

Aunt Eliza L., one of my nearest 
neighbors, was old and childish. For 
her age, she was a good looking woman. 
Except the fruit, the food at Gunlock 
was not to my liking; neither was it 
to hers. Her relatives supplied her 
with the dry salt bacon and vegetables 
upon which they lived but Aunt Eliza 
refused to eat the bacon. Once a week 
I made a chicken pie and then I would 
take some to her. Perhaps it was that 
and the other dainties that I took her 
that won heart. 

Her early history was connected with 
the life of Joseph Smith, the Prophet. 
Unfortunately, Aunt Eliza’s memory 
failed her at interesting places or I 
should have had a history of the wander- 
ings of the Mormons and their exodus 
from Illinois; but I learned that there 
were political as well as religious reasons 
for persecuting the Mormons—Joseph 
Smith was one of the hated Abolitionists. 
Whatever else Aunt Eliza forgot, she 
remembered and never tired of telling, 
about the great kindness of the “ Prophet 
Joseph” to her. 

Born a slave-holding aristocrat, in 
Washington, D. C., she remembered 
taking piano lessons and being waited 
upon by numerous slaves. Her parents 
died and the “‘ wicked uncle’”’ succeeded 
in getting all of her property. She 
seemed to have forgotten how she came 
into the hands of Joseph Smith but she 
remembered that she was in rags at 
the time and that the first thing the 
“Prophet” did for her was to buy her 
a new dress. After that she seems to 
have been his adopted child. 

Before he went to the Carthage (llli- 


nois ) jail, where he was killed by a mob, 
Joseph Smith gave her his blessing and 
told her that God would take care of 
her and hers—that her enemies should 
be punished and those of her children 
should be punished. She recited in- 
cident after incident to show that his 
prophecy had _ been fulfilled. The 
offenses were unpleasant and the punish- 
ments were the kind that selfishment 
often meets when we say of an offender, 
“He got what he deserved.”’ 

She seemed to exaggerate my favors 
and she told me that I ought to be a 
Mormon; but she said she was sure that 
God would save me anyhow because 
I had been good to her. Then she 
called upon Joseph Smith to bless me 
and she prophesied that I should be 
blessed in many ways—that my enemies, 
though they might be successful for a 
time, should perish and I should be 
triumphant. 

Isolated ranches are rare in Utah. 
The farmers live in villages and farm the 
land on the outskirts. Even in the few 
cases where the farm is several miles 
away, the family generally lives in the 
village while the men go to their work 
in the morning and return home at night. 
Those who have isolated ranches live 
on them during the summer and return 
to town for the winter to send the child- 
ren to school. P. is a farm village and 
I went there my second summer in 
Utah. 

Unless furniture is very expensive, 
most persons in the West consider that 
it is cheaper to throw it away than to 
move it far. My employment had been 
of such a nature that I might be trans- 
ferred at any time, so I had bought only 
the furniture absolutely necessary. That 
little I had moved to P. which I ex- 
pected to leave as soon as I had finished 
teaching the winter term of school. 

Mrs. H. offered me all the rag carpet 
I needed to carpet my sitting room for 
a dollar. She said she thought lace cur- 
tains looked so homelike and asked me 
if I had any. When I told her I had 
not she asked, ‘‘ You won’t be offended 
will you?.” “No,” I replied. ‘“‘ We have 
some lace curtains that we are not us- 
ing now,” she said, “and you are wel- 
come to the use of them as long as you 
are here.” I was pleased to use the 
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curtains and also some chairs which she 
lent me. 

After school began, I went home at 
noon to a cold lunch. At such a time 
the sight of Mrs. H. holding a dish 
covered with a napkin, was a welcome 
one for it meant something good; as 
hot pudding, pie or fruit. Before pro- 
ducing it she always said: “ You won't 
be offended will you?” The whole 
family were very kind to me in many 
ways. I was often favored over their 
Mormon friends and I have reason to 
believe that the family were strongly 
attached to me. 

If I wished to know what any church 
believes I should go to that church and 
Sunday school to find out. I should 
not go to history; for no church is, to- 
day, what it was centuries ago nor what 


it was even fifty years ago. Most 
churches have outlived parts of their 
creeds. 


In the last fifty years the Mormons 
have changed more than most people. 
The leading pioneers were Yankees with 
the Yankee passion for education. They 
established schools and sent their men 
to foreign countries to convert the people. 
These missionaries brought back a wealth 
of information to their people; the two 
thousand missionaries who are in all 
parts of the world to-day are continuing 
this work of education. Utah students 
are at the professional schools in the 
East; pupils are studying music and 
are in the East and in the music and 
art centers of Europe. Many foreigners 
have joined the Mormon church but 
they are, mainly, from Teutonic countries, 
where education is compulsory. 

At P. I attended church and Sunday 
school in order to find out what the 
Mormons of to-day believe. In a short 
article it is impossible to give all of the 
Mormon theology; I can only touch 
afew important points. They are Christ- 
ians for they believe in Christ. One 
Mormon told me that the church con- 
tains the best beliefs of all the other 
churches. It certainly takes in the 
Baptist and Campbellite belief that bap- 
tism means immersion but the Mormons 
also insist that the “laying on of 
hands” should follow and quote Acts 
VIII, verses 12, 14, 16, 17 and 38 as 
their authority. They are Unitarians 
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also because they do not believe in the 
Trinity—though one in agreement, the 
Father, Son and Holy Ghost are three 
distinct personalities. 

The Church of Latter Day Saints 
advocates total abstinence as strongly 
as the W. C. T. U. The Sacrament is 
taken every Sunday in Sunday school 
and water is always used instead of 
wine. In addition to _ intoxicating 
liquors, the ‘‘ Word of Wisdom”’ advises 
against the use of tea, coffee and tobacco. 

The Mormons believe in a previous, 
as well as a future, state of existence. 
The only hope of heaven for the unborn 
souls which they believe exist as dis- 
embodied spirits, is through an exis- 
tence first, in this world. This is the 
reason that the Mormon attaches so 
much importance to marriage. To-day, 
the devout Mormon believes that he 
or she who dies unmarried will never 
reach the “‘ highest exaltation’? but must 
forever be a “ ministering angel.”’ 


Dr. Talmage’s Articles of Faith is 
used for the adult class in Sunday 


school, but there were not always enough 
for the class and then we would have a 
lesson from the Acts of the Apostles or 
Corinthians. Many of the important 
Mormon doctrines are literal applica- 
tions of parts of the New Testament. 
There are no paid preachers—“ the apostle 
received no money for preaching; Paul 
earned his living as a tent maker.” 
For the same reason that there are no 
paid preachers, the missionaries receive 
no salaries. They accept the hospital- 
ity of the people to whom they preach 
—Peter and Paul did so. Why does 
the Mormon church have twelve Apostles? 
Christ had twelve Apostles. 

One woman explained her reason for 
paying tithing in this way: “My son 
said he thought it was a shame to collect 
a tenth of her income from a poor dress- 
maker like me. I replied, ‘When I am 
old and unable to work, the church will 
take care of me.’ ‘But I will take 
care of you, mother,’ he said. ‘You are 
always welcome to come and live with 
me.’ ‘That would not suit me,’ I said. 
‘You have a large family of children— 
they are used to doing as they please 
and they are very noisy. An old woman 
wants quiet; I can not have it at your 
home and you can not afford to support 
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me unless I live with you. If I pay my 
tithing as long as I am able, I shall not 
regard it as charity, but my due, if the 
church takes care of me when I am help- 
less.’ ”’ ; 

There were many parties and enter- 
tainments at P. the winter I was there 
and I was invited to all of them. As 
we were non-Mormons and might not 
wish to go to church socials and enter- 
tainments unless invited, the “com- 
mittee” of three would come and give 
us a special invitation. Of course we 
went and we enjoyed ourselves; for the 
games and amusements were not those 
of uncouth rustics but of intelligent, 
cultured and traveled people. I never 
was allowed to be a wallflower and I 
always forgot that we were of different 
churches, on such occasions. 

There were the remains of polygamy, 
here, in the bachelor girl who had been 
engaged to marry Anthony Ivens, now 
a bishop in Mexico; the church refused 
to marry them after the Manifesto. 
Evidently Utah plural marriages are not 
countenanced by the church or Miss 
K. would have been married. 

There were two ex plural wives, and 
the former polygamous husband of one 
of them, living in the village. 

“You women think that women had 
all the troubles of polygamy—the men 
did not have an easy time of it; I pity 
the men,” said father. We were dis- 
cussing the romantic story of some inti- 
mate friends. Allen T. and Alice Lee 
met and became lovers when their 
parents crossed the plains. There was 
a quarrel, they parted and, after a few 
years Allen married a very sweet, lovable 
girl. She was a beautiful old lady when 
I knew her—refined and gentle. 

Though Salt Lake City was two hun- 
dred miles away the pioneers often went 
there. On one of his visits to the city, 
several years after his marriage, Allen 
and Alice met again and all the old love 
returned. Catherine, the first wife, gave 
her consent to her husband’s marriage 
to Alice and Allen were married. 

Both women loved Allen passionately 
and each tried to be first in his affections. 
Then each mother loved her own children 
devotedly and in the frequent quarrels 
between the two sets of children, each 
mother tried to get her husband to 


settle the disputes in favor of her child- 
ren. It was impossible for both families 
to live in the same house or even in the 
same village and Catherine, with her 
family, moved to a ranch eight miles 
away. Still there was trouble, and 
Allen solved his difficulties by separating 
from Alice. Half of his property, he 
deeded to her for the support of herself 
and her children. The other half he 
kept himself. This was several years 
before the Crusade. Alice grieved bit- 
terly over her separation from Allen 
and for many years the two wives never 
met—not until the day of Allen’s funeral. 
Father had been Allen’s friend and he 
attended the funeral, which was held 
at the house. As the mourners were 
taking their places in the carriages to 
ride to the cemetery, father noticed that 
the chief mourners were Catherine and 
Alice who were seated side by side—death 
had reconciled them. 

The night before we felt P., a “‘ Fare- 
well Party” was given in our honor at 
the home of Mr. K. and we both felt 
that we had never been treated better 
than in this Mormon village. 

At Winter Quarters, the people were 
less intelligent for, though Mormons, 
they were English and Welsh of the 
lower class—coal miners. But we teach- 
ers were well treated. Though the three 
of us were non-Mormons, the people were 
enthusiastic over our work and we were 
all asked to return. I received presents 
at Christmas and at the close of school. 
The morning I left, one little girl and her 
brother walked a mile to the train to 
bring me a bouquet and to say good-bye. 

The women of Utah have always voted 
except for a short time during the Cru- 
sade, and at Gunlock I had the satisfac- 
tion of voting for President of the United 
States as well as United States Represent- 
ative and all the state and local officials. 
I attended two primaries and voted at 
two elections in Salt Lake City. In 
the city a carriage came to take me to 
the polls where conditions were as decent 
and orderly as at a church. 


The Mormons are “just like other 
people;” they are not peculiar in dress 
nor in family life. To the stranger who 
is not quarrelsome nor meddlesome 
they are as good friends as he can find 
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anywhere. They will never quarrel with 
a non-Mormon on account of a difference 
in religion unless the non-Mormon forces 





the quarrel. ‘‘Every man has a right 
to worship God according to the dictates 
of his own conscience,” they say. 





“California Under Spain and Mexico.” 


Irving Berdine Richman in “Califor- 
nia Under Spain and Mexico,’”’ (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.) has added a note- 
worthy volume to the literature of the 
west coast. For the student this book 
will be found invaluable; as a book of 
reference it has no peer. Its only defect 
is in style. Mr. Richman has little 
vibrancy in this work and he is writing 
of a vibrant era. 

Nevertheless he has added to the wealth 
of material bearing on the early history 
of the state and has made available much 
that hitherto has been accessible only 
in manuscripts. He has made exhaustive 
researches in the original manu- 
scripts that are to be found only among 
the archives of Spain at Madrid and 
Seville, and the archives at Mexico 
City. 

The narrative begins with a sketch 
of California physiography; then gives 
an account of the galleon trade on the 
Pacific Ocean, with its vicissitudes of peril 
from tempests and from war with the 
Dutch and English. Chapter 3 outlines 
the rise of the institution of the mission. 
Chapter 4 tells of explorations by the 
distinguished Jesuit, Eusebio Francisco 
Kino’ Chapter 5 presents from an en- 
tirely different view-point the expedition 


of Jose de Galvez in 1769, known as the 
Portola Expedition. Chapter 6 deals 
with the great expeditions of Juan Bau- 
tista de Anza in 1774 and 1775-76, which 
resulted in the founding of San Francisco. 

Later chapters unfold events in the 
Mexican regime, and finally there is 
given a concise account of the whole 
western movement for the occupation 
of California from the United States, 
with new light upon the career and mo- 
tives of John C. Fremont. 

Among special topics considered are 
“The Origin and Application of the 
Name California;” “The Probability of 
a Discovery of Monterey Bay antedating 
that of Sebastian Vizcaino in 1602;” and 
“The Significance of Such Spanish In- 
stitutions as the Custodia and Inten- 
dencia.”” ‘“‘Secularization’’ (1822-1847 ) 
is presented in tabulated form render- 
ing the movement more intelligible. 

The book contains many maps—some 
of them never before published. One 
of the most interesting (an original 
compilation ) shows 22 important Spanish 
and American trails which affected Calif- 
ornia from the vears 1694 to 1849. 


With maps, 
vo. $4.00 net. 


charts and plans. 8 
Postpaid, $4.30. 
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The Spook That Was n’t. 


By Maud Lalita Johnson 


I was just about to lock my desk 
after an unusually busy day when a 
telegram was handed me. I tore open 
the envelope and read:—“Tom Moore 
died two-thirty this A. M.” ‘It was 
signed by my brother, Harold. 

I had expected it—at any rate I was 
not surprised. Tom and I had been 
close companions in the old days long 
ago. Having gone through the marble 
and hoop and top age together we had 
graduated into regulation base-ball, but 
there Tom had to stop. When it came 
to track work and football, 
he had to stay behind. He was never 
very strong and when I left home a year 
after school life was over, I doubted that 
I would ever see him again in this life. 
As to the world beyond, my opinions 
were somewhat unsettled. Tom had 
two brothers, Tim and Bob, both husky 
fellows and many a wrestling match 
and boxing bout we had had together, 
but in spite of enjoying with them these 
sports that Tom had to forego, there 
was still a companionship between me 
and Tom that I never felt for the other 
boys. 

I had to come west and landed in 
California of which we had all heard 
such enticing tales and after a few months 
of travel over its broad expanse, I settled 
down to make my fortune. Some ten 
years had gone by. Letters from home 
had become less frequent. My old 
mother had passed into the great beyond 
a few years previously and my brother, 
Harold, who now sent me this telegram 
had married even as I had done, and we 
each being absorbed in our respective 
duties had ceased to correspond, except 
in case of great importance or interest. 
Now came this message from the long 
ago. The telegram dropped from my 
hand and I sat for a half hour or more 
lost in the memories of past days. I 
thought of the old school house, the 
dusty lane, the willows by the brook 


where we used to go wading, the green 
meadow where so many happy play 
hours were spent, then of the later years 
spent in college, the little love affairs 
and romance mingled in with the hard 
studies and vigorous sports, then of the 
year at home with mother, and finally 
of the good-bye. I remembered how 
Tom had stood on the station platform 
and had waved a last farewell. He was 
somewhat weary and weak then, yet 
always cheery. But I imagined his 
blue eyes were a trifle moist as he clasped 
my hand for the last time. “ Well, 
Tom, old boy,” I mused, “it is all over 
now—but,” I added, a little surprised 
at myself, “‘is it all over, is there nothing 
beyond?” 

I did not give myself time to answer, 
for thought along those lines always 
annoyed me. “What is the use of worry- 
ing about that; plenty to keep me busy 
here and now.” With that I picked 
up the telegram, thrust it into the waste 
basket, locked my desk and walked out 
into the cool, evening air. I boarded 
a car and in half an hour was seated at 
dinner in my cozy home, my wife smiling 
and bright opposite me and our two child- 
ren on either side, talkative and enter- 
taining as ever. Amidst these surround- 
ings I soon forgot the telegram, not 
even mentioning it to my wife as she 
had never been in my old home and knew 
none of my former friends. That night 
we went to the theater and the next 
morning when I returned to work the 
waste basket had been emptied and the 
past with its memories was forgotten 
in the rush and hurry of the present. 

A few more years of life’s battles were 
successfully fought—as the world counts 
success—a few more dollars were added 
to the pile and in the meantime I was 
imbued with the ways of the west, the 
happy, healthy, out-of-door life enjoyed 
by the Southern Californian and inci- 
dentally had run up against some of 
































the many “isms” talked, preached and 
discussed by the various societies, clubs 
and organizations in Los Angeles. Now, 
I never took stock in all these theories. 
I was busy piling up the shining shekels 
by dint of hard, steady work and I left 
these more airy things for those who I 
though had nothing more substantial 
to occupy their minds. Nevertheless, 
I could not help seeing placards, notices 
and advertisements conspicuously dis- 
played, neither could I altogether escape 
the importunities of friends who were 
always wanting me to investigate this, 
that and the other. One man was in- 
sistent that I should in his company 
attend a spiritualistic circle and promised 
me a good time. More to please him 
than with the idea of finding anything 
entertaining for myself, I finally agreed 
to go. The sitting took place as usual 
in a darkened room, containing the ever 
evident cabinet. The things that occur- 
ed impressed me as being the work of 
a trickster and I was becoming some- 
what bored when suddenly the medium 
startled me with the words; ‘‘Tom Moore 
is here and says he has a friend in the 
circle.” I made no move and she con- 
tinued: “Says he used to know him in 
Indiana in a town—I can’t quite make 
it out—begins with Logan-Logans—”’ 

“ Logansport.” I finished for her, unable 
to restrain myself any longer. 

“Yes,” she went on, “that is it, Lo- 
gansport. He wants to say that he 
is very happy where he is and that he 
has not forgotten the old days.” Then 
she went on to tell me some things that 
she could not possibly have known and 
some things, in fact, that as far as I 
knew, were known only to myself and 
Tom. The meeting over, my friend 
and I started home. I was not in a 
talkative mood and my companion evi- 
dently thought I had something to 
think about for he said nothing until 
we were about to part when he took 
my hand and teasingly remarked: “ Well, 
what have you to say to that, Dick?” 

I laughed. “I confess, old man, I’m 
mixed,” I replied. “I’ll have to think it 
over.” And I did think it over. The 
pesky thing wouldn’t let me forget it. 
I sought for explanations this way and 
that, but how could that woman tell 
me things that she did not know unless 
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Tom Moore had actually been there to 
tell her? My natural dislike for such 
things kept me from investigating further, 
but try as I would I could not get the 
incident out of my mind. Later, while 
on a business visit to San Francisco I 
happened to see the sign:—‘ Madame 
Y—Medium.” I followed the impulse 
of the moment and wentin. The medium 
greeted me quietly and invited me to 
sit down at a small table. The room was 
slightly darkened and all was still. After 
some little time rappings were heard and 
then the medium began to talk. She 
told me a few generalities that might 
have been mere guess work and then 
abruptly stated that Tom Moore was 
there and wished to speak to me. I 
was rather expecting this and yet it 
annoyed me. Here were two mediums 
who in all probability had never seen 
nor heard of each other and yet this one 
started in on the same stories the other 
had told; the same incidents, the same 
confidences that Tom and I had enjoyed 
together. The sitting ended with Tom’s 
message, for with his disappearance the 
medium could get nothing more for me 
and I rose and left. 

When I returned home I was careful 
not to speak of this incident to the friend 
who had enticed me on the former occa- 
sion. The matter was getting serious 
with me. I could not quite make up 
my mind to believe and yet—how could 
these mediums know the things that I 
thought were known only to myself and 
Tom? 

Some four years later, being called 
to Chicago on business I decided to take 
advantage of this journey and visit the 
old home that I hadn’t seen for almost 
twenty years. Of course, I knew there 
would be changes. Mother was gone 
and Tom—it would not seem like the 
old place, but brother Harold would be 
there and it would be nice to have a 
little chat with him and Tom’s folks 
who lived near by, before starting back 
westward. At the appointed hour I 
arrived and Harold met me at the train. 
Same Harold only grown somewhat 
stouter and a little grey, but same jolly 
boy as always. His wife I had known 
in younger days and it was a real treat 
to be in the family circle and talk over 
the past. Many friends of course had 
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died, some were married, and many had 
moved away, but a few still remained 
in the old town. I assured Harold that 
I could stay only a day or two and cared 
to call on none unless it was our old 
neighbors, the Moores. 

“Sure,” agreed Harold, “you must 
go there, the old folks would never for- 
give you if you didn’t.” 

And so the conversation made the 
time pass merrily till it was late in the 
night. The next morning Harold was 
off early to business and I to amuse my- 
self strolled over to Moore’s, but with a 
somewhat saddened heart to think that 
I would not see Tom. Old Mr. Moore 
was sitting on the porch taking advantage 
of the warm spring sunshine and arose 
slowly and somewhat stiffly as I approach- 
ed. I walked briskly up the path and 
extended my hand. 

“Howdy, Mr. Moore, guess you don’t 
know me. I’m Dick Kennedy just come 
back from California.” 

“So it be, so it be,” cried the old man, 
grasping my hand as heartily as his 
feeble and shaking clasp would allow. 
“Come right in, Dickie, the old woman 
will be glad to see you. My sakes! 
how you have grown—not so much 
this way as that way,” he added, indi- 
cating an increase in girth rather than 
added height. 

“A man of forty is apt to differ in 
build from a youth of twenty,” I suggest- 
ed 

“Ah, ah, the years go,” he mumbled, 
and shuffled off to call the old woman. 
The old woman was comparatively spry 
and straight and young and greeted me 
with all the tenderness that my mother 
might have shown had she been alive 
and there to greet me. The salutations 
over, we settled down to the discussion 
of family affairs. I wanted and yet 
dreaded to mention Tom, but that was 
spared me for the old man burst out with: 
“Oh, yes, you must see Tom. He is 
married and lives on a farm four miles 
east of here.” 

I gasped for breath and opened mouth 
and eyes wide. “Tom,” I cried, “ what 
did you say?” 

“Tom,” repeated the old man, “has 
married and is living four miles east.”’ 


“Tom married,” I stammered. 


“Yes,”’ replied the old man wonder- 
ingly, “why shouldn’t he be?” 

“But Tom is dead,” I almost yelled, 
unable to control my self longer. 

“ Not that I know of,” smiled the father, 
“though maybe some men might think 
that being married and living on an 
Indiana farm was the same thing.” 

I smiled at this and then explained 
to them how my brother had some eight 
or ten years ago sent me a telegram 
stating that Tom had died. 

“Ah,” said the mother, “that was 
Tim. Tim died, but Tom is now well 
and strong and doing well and Bob is 
still unmarried and lives withus. He has 
taken over his father’s business.” 

“T don’t understand,’ I said. “I 
received the telegram one evening just 
as I was leaving the office and after 
reading it threw it in the waste basket 
and never saw it again, but I am sure it 
said Tom.” cK 

“To change an I to an O is easy and 
Tomisa more common name,” suggested 
the father. 

“True,” I said, “that explains it and 
Tom was always so delicate—” I hesi- 
tated, ‘But Tim,” I added, “‘was such 
a husky boy.” 

“’T wasn’t sickness,” the mother in- 
terrupted, “it was an accident. A rail- 
road accident.” 

And then she told me all about it. 
I did not hear it all for my mind was 
muddled. It was hard to think of Tom 
as being alive and besides I was thinking 
of those mediums. 

“‘T always knew it was a fake,”’ I mused; 
still I could not forget that the matter 
had kept me thinking and after§all, 
“if Tom did not tell the mediums‘ our 
secrets, who did?” 

I took abrupt leave of my friends 
promising them to go out to see Tom, 
but before starting on the visit to the 
friend of my boyhood, I wrote to my 
friend of later years in California, the 
one who had introduced me to Spirit- 
ualism. I told him at length of my 
experience in San Francisco how it had 
corroborated in every detail the former 
message and ended by telling him that 
I had found Tom alive and hearty and 
asked in closing:—*“ Well, old man, and 
what have you got to say to that?” 
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The Land of the Burning Silence. 
A LEGEND OF DEATH VALLEY 
By Al H. Martin 


Grim, pitiless, unfathomable, it rolls its blighting course—a 
land of silence, desolation and death. The mirage lures to destruc- 
tion and the mocking winds beckon the unwary to the deadly em- 
brace of the sands, that once holding never bids farewell. White 
men call it Death Valley, but to the Pah-Utes ’tis but the Land of 
Burning Silence. 

Long, long ago, when the world laughed in its youth and the 
foot of the white man vexed not the face of the hills, the valley had 
been a vale of beauty. Murmuring water flowed from the hills 
and verdure carpeted the plains in mantles of perennial green. Flowers 
nodded their bright heads to the heavens and mocked the evening 
clouds in their radiant array. In the valley all was contentment, 
and the Pah-Utes flourished and were a great people. Living to- 
gether in the valley of plenty and delight were two brothers, Silent 
Lightning and Golden Cloud. Mighty was the arm and brain of 
Silent Lightning and much great medicine he made for the welfare 
of his people. In his brain slumbered the wisdom of the ages and 
in the battle ever was he foremost among the warriors. 

Not so with Golden Cloud, for to him Life was but a dream of 
delight, with song and dance for his portion. Little cared he for 
the glory of battle or the chase, but deep amid the inviting forest 
he wandered, and the winds whispered songs that moved the hearts 
of men. And the tribe grew to love the careless, loving singer, even 
as it feared the might of Silent Lightning. 

One day while roaming beside the river, Golden Cloud beheld 
Sun-on-the-Water, the beautiful daughter of the grim Red Eagle, 
and straightway he lived for her alone. Beautiful was the maiden 
as the summer sky at the twilight hour, or as the waters when the 
sun breaks through the sheltering screen of rushes and fans the 
waves with a thousand gleams of celestial fire. Graceful was she 
as the deer in the flush of its youth; the grass hardly seemed to bend 
under her dancing feet. And as the days passed the love of the 
maiden and the singer grew and ripened till the world seemed for 
them alone. And the river sang new songs of peace, and the winds 
whispered mystic music. 

But Silent Lightning also had seen and loved the maiden, and 
in his heart he was resolved she should grace his lodge. Much great 
medicine he made, but the songs of Golden Cloud were too strong, 
and the spirits of whispers brushed aside the magic spells wove by 
the cunning brain of Silent Lightning. And the great chief lost all 
interest in the chase, nor was his voice longer heard when the tribe 
struck the war path. And he sat in his lodge and made new medi- 
cine. 

Then came Coyote to the brooding chief with words of evil. 
For of all animals Coyote is the favorite of the Evil One. Into the 
willing ears of the chief he cunningly whispered many words, till 
Silent Lightning forgot that his mother had also bore Golden Cloud. 
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But his magic still proved vain, for the spirits of whispers were 
too strong. Then one night, while the thunder spirits held carnival 
in the hills, and the fire gods threatened the trembling Pah-Utes, 
Coyote same to the chief. 

“Give me this valley, and I will rid the maiden of Golden Cloud,” 
he said after many whispers of evil. 

“But the vailey is the tribe’s, ’tis not mine to give,” the chief 
made answer. 

“Great is thy wisdom, oh Silent Lightning, and many secrets are 
known to thee,” replied the crafty one. ‘Lay but the fear of the 
place upon the souls of the people and the valley is mine.”’ 

And Silent Lightning, bowing his head, promised. 

Twilight had girdled the world in its rosy net and the veil of 
the Night unclosed from the hills. The river murmured of rest 
and the winds sighed the soft refrains of the shadows. Then came 
Golden Cloud to seek his love. His heart sang in chorus with the 
water and the winds, and the whisper spirits played at his feet. 

Then Coyote appeared and taking the form of Sun-on-the- Water, 
fled lightly before him. Golden Cloud with outstretched arms 
followed. Into the deeper shadows the cunning animal led the singer. 
And then—while Golden Cloud’s arms were closing around the one 
he supposed was his love—Coyote recovered his own hateful form 
and springing at the singer’s throat bore him to the ground. 

Sun-on-the-Water, seeking for her lover, heard his groans and 
same upon the scene as Coyote fled. But in vain did she strive to 
hold the life that was fast fleeing. And as he breathed his life out 
on her lips, he told of the promise of Silent Lightning to the Coyote. 
For the spirits of whispers had heard, but too late. 

With her dead love in her arms, Sun-on-the-Water gazed across 
the valley—and her eyes were veiled by tears. 

“Cursed Coyote,” and the words swept like a silver torrent 
from her trembling lips of red, ‘‘may the Great Spirit hear and take 
vengeance for the blood of Golden Cloud. May the river cease to 
run and the verdure dry like a burned blanket. May the winds 
change to destroyers and the mantled hills to naked crags. And 
may death, ruin and horror hold sway. And may the Valley of 
content, and happiness and life be a land of Burning Silence and 
desolation. Thus may the Great Spirit reward thee for thy crimes.” 

And the Great Spirit heard and answered. The waters fled 
into the earth and the spirits of the field and flora hid their heads. 
And where had been the valley of beauty and delight now stretched 
a horrible waste of deadly sands and blistering winds. 

And so it has been. The winds roar and beckon and the 
mirage invites to the castle of the Burning Death. And when the 
moon sheaths the desert in its silver folds Coyote appears and roams 
the wastes in sadness. And his ery sounds high in the night for 
the valley he has lost. 
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Charley and Shorty. 


BEING REMINISCENCES IN THE CAREER OF A MAN AND 
A BUCKSKIN BRONC 


By G. Thornton Doelle 


No one who visits the White Mountain country, close to the 
California-Nevada line, with its fascinating wildernesses, ever quite 
forgets its charms. Yosemite or the mysterious realms of Mount 
Whitney alone can vie with its beautiful, everchanging pageants. 
The very wilderness of its bewitching silences inspire your soul with 
an inspiration from which you never become immune. Surround- 
ing the snow-capped peak on all sides are numberless grassy valleys, 
which, during eight months out of the year, are kept in fertility 
by a continuous flow of crystal-tinted rivulets. Many of these are 
unapproachable so carefully hidden are their courses. During its 
eight months of peaceful days and solemn nights the White Mountain 
district presents a spectacle as near a Paradise as God ever construct- 
ed on Earth. The remaining four months, in which the valleys 
are first bitten by frost and then turned suddenly into endless sheets 
of soft white, are indeed hard to appreciate. For then these snowy 
realms become intensely cold and blinding snow-drifts rush madly in 
a game of tag around the summit and down into the foothills. ’Tis 
only the strong of heart and body that remain at White Mountain 
through the winter. Those that do remain, however, find additional 
inspiration amongst the great white gardens. 

Away up and far back amidst the enchantments of which simple 
Paradise, imagine as the birthplace of a wild horse, a buckskin 
mustang, full-blooded. 

His mother belonged to the first White Mountain herds to be 
trailed and diminished by man. She was a beautiful animal, wear- 
ing a coat of deep sorrel with a tiny patch of white on her forehead. 
Her weight was close to nine hundred. 

His father was a pioneer of the Round Valley herds, which 
blazed the first narrow hoof trails over those perennial silences, many 
of which, even today, are rarely investigated by man. He was one 
among the three pure-blooded buckskin mustangs in the herd, glassy 
eyed, full of fire, notable for unusual acuteness and capable of 
great undertakings. From his early days he had shown a wonderful 
mastery over prevailing circumstances and thus the herd had quickly 
come to follow him as a leader. 

It was from the father, then, that Shorty—Fate later decreed him 
the name —inherited his powers of leadership. He was a true 
“son of his father.” 

Not long after the little buckskin was born the father drifted 
back to the old stamping grounds on the other side of the rargze. 
Shorty at once began to develop characteristics of his own and a 
personal sense of command. 

The first two years of his young life were a continual succession 
of misfortunes and misgivings. Only two of these misfortunes, 
however, served to mar his life and being. 

It was one day in the fall of his second year, while Shorty was 
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following the herd on its daily jaunts through one of the mysterious 
neighboring canyons, that his mother was neatly trapped from in 
front of his very eyes and started for the foothills below. Shorty, 
himself, twice cheated the same lariat that had fallen over his mother’s 
ears, by but a hair’s breadth. For Charley McGuire was no bungler 
with a rope. It was just through the little buckskin’s wilderness 
luck that he had missed the coil or else he might have been imported 
to Independence that very fall, close beside his mother. The event 
brought upon Shorty his first misgivings of a human foe, his first 
distrust, which he never quite forgot. Furthermore it served to 
mould his young senses into old knowledge and his muscles into 
more responsive activity. From that day on he was ever on the 
alert for the loathsome enemy and at a distant approach would 
start the herd on a mild rampage up the canyons, often to safety. 

It was an unusually hard winter and the herd sought the lower 
meadow country early. But even in the lowlands it had become 
intensely cold and many of the vounger and less hardy of the herd 
succumbed to the pangs of ravaging blizzards. It was during this 
time that Shorty’s ears were frozen off to within an inch of his head. 
This is why, on his capture the following year, Charley McGuire, 
his captor, dubbed him Shorty. 

Shorty “ found civilization’ in about the same manner as his 
mother had the year before, only he didn’t take to it with quite so 
unromantic a gentleness. 

It was a beautiful Spring morning. The golden sun was just 
entering the peaceful valley when Charley entered into the charms 
of White Mountain. With him rode Gill, Hunter and Dutch Fritz, 
all famous (or infamous) characters of Independence, up in Inyo 
County. They had camped just below the snow-line all night and 
had rested well. Having passed above the lower hill country, they 
were riding along the high trails. No one had spoken a word, for 
silence is golden, especially when following a herd of wild brones. 
Suddenly Charley’s keen vision shifted to a canyon in the lowlands 
ahead of them and to the left of their course. 

While this particular canyon was almost devoid of standing 
timber, it was abundant in grassy patches, watered by a number 
of natural little irrigating ditches. It was an ideal spot for a feeding 
grounds and not hard country to descend upon. 

Charley was the first to break the long silence in remarking that 
the herd was the largest one he had seen in years. Gill merely shifted 
his “cig’”’ in affirmation and Hunter and Dutch whispered “ yep.” 
It was no hour for commendation. Charley took in the situation 
at a glance and planned the order of attack. The herd was still 
unaware of their approach. 

Once a wild horse trap is set it must be sprung as soon as possible. 
Therefore Charley wasted no words in giving his orders. ‘ Here you, 
Dutch, you and Gill take the upper trail and swing in from behind 
so’s to start them down. Hunter, you cut ’cross canyon back by 
that scrub oak and watch the other side. I'll tend to this end my- 
self. Let all strays slip unless they’re extra good stock. Follow 
the herd close and round up all pot-shot bunches. Fours are small 
enough. Let anything smaller go and don’t split the herd unless 
you have to. All ready—be careful now on the start. They’ll 
see us soon enough.” 

In an instant the men had spread like a dragnet and in less 
than thirty minutes from the time of the orders the unsuspicious 
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herd was enclosed in a human trap. Dutch and Gill had done their 
work well and capture for a score at least, seemed inevitable. 

Shorty, of course had been the first to sense the approaching 
danger. Dutch and Gill had been moving cautiously, reining their 
animals to short, uncertain advances, when suddenly the little 
buckskin sensed danger and his stubby ears went straight towards 
the Heavens. One defiant snort of warning and the whole herd 
was bolting down the canyon side, Shorty in the lead with Dutch 
and Gill following close behind. Half way down the canyon Hunter 
cut in from his station and a moment later the trio was re-inforced 
by Charley. Not until the mouth of the draw was reached did 
anything serious happen. At this juncture a split occured in the 
drive. Shorty suddenly cut out of the run through one of the trap’s 
open jaws and headed north on the flat with fifteen head. A grace- 
ful pinto took just the opposite course with the balance of the herd. 
Indefinite directions now flew thick and fast. Few were understood 
and fewer still were heeded for the roar of a half-thousand flying 
hoofs striking with accurate precision on the hard bare rocks was 
sufficient to deaden the report of a Spanish mauser. In reality, 
the run resembled a stampede more than anything only it was far 
more intense, even though it were the less terrifying. Charley and 
Dutch both lost their favorite sombreros in the mad rush and Hunter 
lost his “‘Durham.” Ordinarily they would have stopped but not 
at this time. 

Charley and Gill were following Shorty to the north, for the 
little mustang with “his hear-tanks minus” had been Charley’s 
center of attraction from first sight. Dutch and Hunter were mak- 
ing a strenuous attempt to follow the pinto, incidentally rounding 
up a few of the most likely stragglers. It was a short battle but a 
royal one and when the bars of the corral were finally closed upon the 
captured herd, thirty-two head were counted. And you may well 
believe they were the cream of that season’s catch at White Moun- 
tain. The McGuire outfit contained no half-way men. 

Shorty was the central figure of the herd, more so, in that he 
stood apart, cool and defiant. His neck and shoulders were bleeding 
badly from contact with boulders and flying rocks in his mad rush 
for liberty. He must have realized that the time had come when 
surrender was inevitable. Aside from Shorty the herd was not 
in the least aggressive. Where Shorty was defiant, the others 
were fearful and stood huddled close together. 

Charley soon came to understand that the defiant little buckskin 
with the frozen “hear-tanks’’ was the leader of the herd. It had 
always been the custom of the McGuire ou‘*fit to tame a leader to 
start with. Shorty must then be the first to feel the touch of leather 
and the guidance of human hands. During a hurried repast the 
situation was thoroughly discussed and it was finally decided that, 
Charley, being chief of the outfit should be given the honor of tam- 
ing the monarch. 

Now Charley, mind you, had felt the touch of saddle leather 
beneath his chaps ever since he was eight years old, when first his 
father had taken him on prospecting trips into the Valley of Death, 
fifteen vears before. His prowess as a rider came second only to 
Hunter’s, who, at that time was the recognized champion of Owen’s 
Valley, having twice won the title in tournaments at Bishop, in 
free-for-alls. 

But when Charley came to “sizing up the meat,” he felt just 
the bit of a tiny shiver running along the course of his backbone. 
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For those glassy pink eyes were not to be jested with. But he 
was game—game to the core, and an hour hour later when his time 
came to “fan the fat,” he entered into the preliminary preparations 
with a precision worthy of Dick Stanley on that eventful day when 
he tamed the famous outlaw, Steamboat. For the moment the 
corral bars were let down until five attempts had been engaged in 
to capture the fiery little mustang—the last attempt proved Shorty’s 
undoing—Charley showed a master hand in outwitting horseflesh. 
The four throws he missed would ordinarily have landed “safe” 
on any hide less than Shorty’s. 

The little mustang was first thrown flat on his side, a necessary 
procedure, at the end of which exhibition excitement on all sides 
had become fully rife. Charley worked rapidly. Dutch’s fav- 
orite range saddle was dropped, unceremoniously, on _ the 
defiant one’s back and cinched tight. Charley slid carefully into 
the saddle, his left foot in the stirrup, his right ready for the rise. 
At a word the lariat was loosened. Shorty was in the air like a 
flash as though he had fairly been shot from a gun, his mane ly- 
ing close to his glossy neck. When he landed on terra firma again, 
his all-fours came to a very decided center, his body forming the 
third line to a most regular triangle. Charley made a graceful fall 
and came back with his mouth and cheeks well transformed in the 
aspect of a kindergarten slate. But he was none the less aggressive 
on his second attempt, which proved, if anything, more unsuccess- 
ful than the first. Charley was strong for a three-trial series and 
in this particular case “‘last was the best of all the game” for Charley 
won. It was a short and wonderful exhibition. Bev, himself, 
swore it was well worth twenty of any tenderfoot’s money. 

Neither Charley nor Shorty, however, could have much enjoyed 
the contest, for when, at the finish, the little demon of the herds 
acknowledged defeat, the blood trickling down from his shoulders 
dyed the blue Army flannel to a deep vermilion and he shook like 
an autumn leaf. 

Charley, too, was well shaken and his countenance was one un- 
even dirty gray mass. A tiny stream of red running from his nos- 
trils to his deep-tanned neck, showed more plainly than words that 
the exertion of the battle had not been to Shorty’s discomfiture 
alone. Yet a smile as broad as an axe lit his grimy features. For 
it was indeed satisfying to conquer a monarch of White Mountain. 
Also he knew that in Shorty’s surrender he had won a friend to the 
end. 

For nearly six months following Shorty’s capture, he and Char- 
ley were inseparable companions. Together, all day long they fol- 
lowed the cattle or pleasure trails for Charley was a great hunter 
as well as a great fighter. The stories of Shorty’s deeds and con- 
quests during these six months would overflow an extensive volume, 
and as the days sped by the love between man and beast became 
stronger and stronger. 

It was on the day following the night of July 4th, the same year, 
that there came to both man and horse an unfitting climax to a 
short, eventful career. 

Charley, in the eyes of men, had only one great fault and this 
was his persistent craving for drink. For when he became drunk 
he likewise became unbearable. And it was always whiskey, the 
red-eye variety, that has more than once changed a “man with 
the bark on” to a raving maniac. 
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This night Charley fell to the ravaging thirst like a madman 
to mirages and there seemed no end to the craving. 

The greater part of the day he had spent in Keeler, on the border 
of Soda Lake and Keeler in those days was no town for mummies. 
Neither is it today. Charley drank heavily and later took a turn 
at the roulette, a venture ordinarily foreign to his nature. Towards 
midnight the burning thirst had gained complete control over him 
and he did not attempt to extinguish it. He ordered drinks as fast 
as he could down them. He became boisterous and challenging. 
His eyes became blood-shot and his mien defiant. The men stand- 
ing about him suddenly came to fear him. It is human nature to 
fear the things that have no fear. Suddenly in a fit of stupor, Char- 
ley lounged heavily against the end of the bar and as he did so his 
sombrero fell to the floor. He made no effort to replace it andjno 
one offered to recover it for him. The glint of blued steel that 
shown at his hip had long since come to be respected. 

Meanwhile Shorty was waiting stolidly outside the door, snubbed 
to the watering trough. He could not understand his master’s 
long absence and more than once shook his head infimpatience. 

It was midnight when Charley offered his firstgbig challenge 
across the bar, defying any man in Keeler or Inyo county in general 
to show an abler animal than the little buckskin out by the watering 
trough. It was some time before the challenge was taken up for 
Shorty’s reputation was no less than his master’s. Finally, Dick 
Adams, a burly sort of ruffian from up Big Pine way, called the bet, 
two hundred dollars in gold, even money, that the idolized and 
defective little buckskin couldn’t start 2,800 pounds on level ground 
and walk away with it. Instantly a hush fell upon the mottled mob. 
The idea seemed incredible for Shorty weighed little more than nine 
hundred himself. Stakes were placed into the custody of Humpy 
O’Neil, at that time one of the most aggressive gamblers in the 
county. The test was to take place the following day at Lone Pine 
Ranch. The understanding was mutual. The argument was 
closed and given no further thought. Drinking began again and 
it was not long ere Charley lost his senses from the stuff. 

Of a sudden the door opened and Bert Buchannon, the son of 
the sheriff came sauntering in for his habitual glass of red-eye. 

Charley had never been a particular friend of the sheriff’s and 
his hatred for Bert was total. Charley had a good memory. He 
had never forgotten the night he had played at poker with Bert 
and caught him cheating. Men had wondered at the time, then 
several years past, how Bert had ever dared the trick and lived to 
laugh over it. But Charley had been sober on that night and had 
strained himself to hold his peace. For well he had realized what 
the outcome of such a turn as killing the sheriff's son must mean. 

Tonight, however, all presence of mind had left him. He was 
a man apart from his better self and restraint under the circumstances 
was impossible. The first glance at his old enemy showed plainer 
than words that there was going to be trouble and the more cautious 
of the mob sidled off to one side of the room to await the moment 
that was bound tosome. They didn’t have to wait long, for no sooner 
had Bert closed the door behind him than Charley began to rain 
upon his head the most insulting accusations possible. He ended 
in one great fit of rage, remarking, “‘And by the way vou cradle- 
rocking darling of the sheep herds, I’ve got a ‘six’ here that’s won a 
reputation in a week that your’s couldn’t win in ten moons even 
with your dad’s help.” 
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Now Bert, while being a far less free-and-easy sort than his 
father, was no coward at heart and this last insult cut him to the 
marrow. Deliberately, he sidled up to the bar opposite his enemy 
and in a voice as soft and clear as a woman’s answered “‘I’ll call 
you my friend, and—’’. But before he had finished the sentence or 
could show a glint of steel, a whirring message of Death cut a clean 
path through the thick gray tobacco smoke, lodging close to the 
heart, and Bert pitched forward on the bar, then slid quietly to the 
floor beside the roulette wheel in the corner. In an instant the 
room was in a mad confusion. The tumult was deafening. Charley 
took advantage of the moment and bolted for the door. The shot 
had sobered him in an instant, yet he still staggered from weakness. 
Opening the door he disappeared in the direction of the watering 
trough where the little horse was just finishing a midnight repast. 

““Come old hoss, it’s us for the border ’cause I’ve killed the 
thieving skunk at last. Whatever you do old boy, don’t fail me this 
time. Seventy miles of sand between us and safety but if you turn 
the trick it’s good for a new bridle when we get on the other side.” 

As he spoke, his numb fingers were tugging at the halter rope 
as under a spell. Finally it was unloosened and grabbing a well 
filled water bag from the hitching post, Charley swung gingerly into 
the saddle. Glancing over his shoulder he saw the sheriff draw rein 
in front of the saloon and dismount. He did not wait to see him 
enter, but put spurs deep into Shorty’s side. Two minutes later he 
was dodging “‘ bounty bullets’ over the Valley of Death—well named. 
And it was not hard to follow him for the moon was in all its glory 
and the stars seemed more numerous than ever. Another quick 
glance behind and it was evident that a few of the sheriff’s drunken 
friends were lending their efforts to the chase. Charley could dis- 
tinctly count seven following him. But luckily he had gained a 
half-mile start. 

Shorty had been standing under saddle all day and though he 
put to shame the flight of the wind, Charley could feel that a part 
of the usual nimbleness was lacking. As he urged the little horse 
on, great beads of sweat came out on his forehead. He realized 
that he was fleeing from a Death, quick and certain, should he be 
overtaken. While he had no fear of Death the mere thought of being 
taken tantalized him. He made up his mind that if the hands of 
the Great Unknown did enclose upon him they would have to drag 
him from the saddle and not without a fight. 

How many miles could they do by sun-up? Could Shorty stand 
the strain? Once across the sand and all would be well. 

Gray morning came and the pursuers fell farther and farther 
behind. And well it were so, for Shorty was growing weary and 
sore. Only the wild in him had kept him going thus far. Perhaps 
he would make it easily, Charley thought. 

When the sun surged well above the brows of the Panamints, 
Charley and Shorty rode the Death trail alone. Their pursuers 
had either dropped far behind or given up the chase altogether. 
Nothing lay behind them now but a rise of dust; nothing before them 
but the open desert. 

Charley suddenly drew up to a dead halt. The twenty mile 
stretch that he knew lay ahead of them he loathed the most. The 
temperature had long since reached the baking point. Yet they 
paused just long enough to drain half the water supply between them 
and moved on again. 

At the end of the next four miles the test began to tell’on Charley. 
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He felt himself sitting the saddle lazily and his thoughts drifted to 
subjects entirely foreign to his present surroundings. Also he felt 
the animal beneath him swaying in a struggle to keep his feet. His 
lips had baked dry and he labored again for the water bag at the 
side of the saddle, drawing rein at the same time. In doing so 
he nearly fell to the ground from exhaustion. Tearing the bag 
open he held the cool water close to Shorty’s nose. But Shorty 
would not drink but lowering his head drew away. Charley well 
understood why and putting the bag to his own lips drained it to the 
last drop. Then burying the little buckskin’s nose in the cool can- 
vas for a minute he threw the sack away. The sound of it falling 
to the earth sent a chill up his back. Dizzily he grappled for the 
saddle horn and after two fatal attempts slid awkwardly astride. 

The sun had long since burned his hands and face to deepest 
tan and the air seemed dry as powder. During his temporary re- 
vival from the refreshing draught he came to a realization of the 
predicament he and the horse were in. And the realization maddened 
him. But he would not give up. No, he would keep on and on 
until he reached the—. Suddenly the thought entered his fevered 
brain that they were not going to reach the border after all. At 
the thought his features grew stern with agony. He had just enough 
sense left to realize that the sheriff after all was going to get him, was 
going to beat him at his own game. This is what maddened him 
and not the mere thought of Crossing the Divide. In a fit of hysteria 
he leaned forward in the saddle to stroke Shorty lightly on the neck, 
then laughed aloud. There was no echo and Shorty did not lift 
his head to acknowledge the caress. 

Shorty’s hoof beats came farther and farther apart and at length 
he stopped utterly. It was the moment of reckoning. He had come 
to the end of the trail—his trail. In a great effort, he started the 
load again, advanced scarcely a yard and stopped for the last time. 
All the wild red blood in his veins seemed to turn suddenly into water, 
and sinking slowly to earth, his head tucked between his forelegs, 
he lay quite still. 

His master did not understand. In his crazed mind he imagined 
himself falling a great distance and he could not seem to catch him- 
self. He rolled from the saddle like a log then reached out to grapple 
with the burning sands that lay before him everywhere. Un- 
consciously he groped for that something that wasn’t there. By 
the will of his soul he at length came back to the side of his faithful 
horse and made a faint effort to stroke the animal’s dry mane, then 
fell face forward to Shorty’s neck. He did not try to move again. 

And ’twas thus they crossed the border, Charley, a man, and 
Shorty, a buckskin mustang with cropped ears. 

* * * 

The moonlight came and two dark living objects skulked down 
from the upper shadows to bay at it then sneaked with soft feet 
across the open to the side of two other dark objects that did_not live. 

~S tk * x 


Two days later the sheriff and his posse buried wie remained 
of the man and his horse, sixty-seven miles out on the Valley! of 
Death. The few of you who have dared to brave the lures of this 
fascinating parlor of mysteries have no doubt at some time or other 
passed a strange looking drift of sand you imagined was a dune. 
But had you cared to linger long on the spot you would have come 
to understand why it was that this particular dune never changed. 
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A Hazard Through the Sea. 


By Arthur J. Messier 


Her eyes sought his for confirmation of what he had spoken. 
She hesitated; then, in an effort to speak, she burst into tears. 

For some reason, unaccountable to her, she had felt that Riford’s 
attentions were more or less of the flirtatious calibre, but this pro- 
posal caused the realization that, after all, she was loved. 

Riford drew her yielding form into his arms as she folded her 
hands over his bosom, and then he brought her closer to him. 

““My answer,” he persisted. 

“It could not be otherwise, I’ve loved you so long—I can’t 
remember just when I commenced. Riford, we will be happy,” 
she murmured in scarcely audible tones as she cleaved to him. 

Tenderly he kissed her. 

For some minutes she stood near him; for they were both en- 
grossed in thoughts of their future happiness. Suddenly she gripped 
his arm in a frightened manner and pointed to a form across the 
street, slinking near acacias. 

“What is it?” he asked as he noted her alarm. 

“That Javanese,” said she, pointing across the street. ‘‘He’s 
been standing there for hours. This very afternoon he followed 
me about the stores and persisted in his annoyance until I reached 
home. He’s peculiar—he . . . ., he frightens me.”’ 

“Don’t you fear,’ Riford said reassuringly. ‘“TI’ll follow him 
and send the police to his lair. I'll see he doesn’t annoy you again—”’ 

“There he goes!” she interrupted. 

“Good night, dearest,’’ said he as he kissed her and was gone. 

From a safe distance Riford followed the Javanese until they 
reached the water front. After a short walk along the docks, the 
Javanese clambered over the gangboard of a junk, and walked along 
the deck to what seemed the captain’s cabin. Here he stopped, 
placed his left ear flat against the pane in a listening attitude and 
tapped lightly with the fingertips of his right hand. As if receiving 
a reply from within, he smiled, then advanced toward the door 
which slid open as he approached. 

Riford meditated over the strange way of entering a vessel 
and was on the point of following when a policeman told him to 
‘move on!” 

His belief was firm in that this Javanese was merely the tool 
of an unknown culprit; moreover, he felt the meddler was not a 
part of the junk that had swallowed him so mysteriously, so he turned 
to a restaurant close by, where a cup of coffee would serve as an 
excuse to wait until his man appeared. 

As he entered, he noted the queer appearance of the place, 
particularly that of the trio which occupied the only table “reserved 
for ladies,” as the placard on the wall of the restaurant indicated. 
Having taken a seat at the lunch-counter, his gaze wandered to the 
floor, covered with sawdust, conspicuously littered with bits of cigars 
and partly burnt matches, all of which bespoke the character of 
the patrons. 

The trio, consisting of a Russian, a Chinese and a darkskinned 
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man of doubtful origin, all of whom had looked up suspiciously as 
Riford entered, apparently eased from their first fears, reengaged 
in earnest conversation. Through the corner of their eyes they 
watched Riford with critical intent, as if regarding the subject of 
a barter—a plot-germ formulating in their brains. 

Directly Riford moved to leave, the Russian, apparently the 
leader, rose and walked to the waiter, who served as cook as well. 
The two at the table suddenly became riotous and seemed on the 
verge of blows, and Riford, entranced by their strange behavior 
and queer jibberish, sank into his seat, watching what seemed the 
beginning of a fistic contest. He had noted the redoubled brawl as 
he turned to pay his bill and that the trouble seemed to quell as 
soon as his gaze returned to them. Thus his interest became two- 
fold, and, for a time longer, he lingered, keeping watch over the junk, 
visible through the partly-opened swing doors. 

The cool wind from the bay chilled him and he called for another 
cup of coffee, that he might have excuse to loiter. As he gave the 
order, he noted the quieting effect the Russian’s return had on the 
others, and he smiled as the uncouth power of the bully was revealed 
to him. 

Grinning affably, the waiter placed the concoction before Riford 
who drained the cup at a gulp. The contents of the cup consumed, 
Riford’s hand stood poised in mid air holding the empty cup; for 
the trio had risen and were watching with strained excitement. 
Riford seemed unable to move his hand; his feet refused to bear 
his weight; locomotion was impossible. His eyelids were heavy; 
he became drowsy; he had even lost power of speech. The table 
before him turned in a spiral eddy, as a cyclone tearing closer and 
closer, the three grinning ruffians standing near it ready to pounce 
upon him. He heard them laugh uproariously; he noted the ring 
of victory in their unrestrained joy, then it seemed a kaleidoscopic 
array of colors flaunted before his eyes and he closed them to shut 
the vision—he remembered no more. 

x *k Ox 

For what seemed an age to Riford he was chained to immovable 
boxes in the hold. He did not remember how many days out they 
were, nor did he know where he was. Thoughts of Alice occupied 
his mind most of the time and it seemed that despair itself would 
soon rob him even of thoughts of her. Again, his meditations revert- 
ed to Alice, to the happiness that had seemed in store for them, and 
he wondered if she knew he had been shanghaied, or whether she 
had become obsessed with thoughts of desertion. As the promised 
bliss recurred to his mind, he gave a vicious jerk at the manacles, 
but it elicited only the mocking laugh of a Chinaman who sat in 
the dark beyond a pile of ropes and boxes. 

“Hounds!” cried Riford, as he made another effort to free him- 
self. 

“No kill self,’ said the deriding Chinaman. ‘“ Bimeby you like 
all clew. Nice peoples. Makem money. Melican heap buy coral; 
sellem fine. You sabe business, make plenty money; livem land 
alletime.”’ 

“Stop your chattering, you idiot!’’ he blurted out. “I know 
I’m shanghaied. 1 know you’re waiting until you get into what you 
call ‘your grounds’ before you turn me to work; but mark my word, 
you devils! I'll throw every one of you into the sea!” 

“Heap temper—make me laugh. Meet allesame before,” said 
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the Chinaman with a sneer, as he seampered up the dingy hatchway. 
“‘Melican, heap fine work,”’ he added as he reached the deck. 

The sea had become calm. The lurch of the ship had stopped; 
the vessel seemed to be gliding over a sea of glass. Riford’s thoughts 
were again of Alice. He wondered if she would wait for him—if 
she would understand. He reasoned over his plight and resolved 
that he had best do as bidden; then, he would at least be allowed to 
see the horizon. Some day, perhaps, over this same horizon there 
would appear a fleck; this fleck would develop into a cloud of smoke 
that would soon show a funnel; then his gaze would probably rest 
on a steamer which would grow larger and larger as the minutes 
glided. Then, rapidly, the ship would be close enough to heed his 
signal, and he would jump into the sea and swim to the oncoming 
vessel which would pursue and capture the malefactors. 

He heard the abrupt commands of the Russian, the incessant 
patter of bare feet on the deck above. He heard the jib-boom come 
down with a shock, then more unintelligible commands. It seemed 
as though the pattering were incessant. Quickly a sharp command 
of the hellish-voiced Russian and all was quiet. 

’ The present calm of the sea, the quick commands, the clapping 
of bare feet, the present stillness, all, were now clear in his mind, 
and Riford understood there was an impending storm and that this 
quiet was that which he had heard about—“The quiet before the 
storm.” Would the craft weather the tempest or be destroyed, he 
thought. Would he be given a chance to liberate himself, or would 
the scoundrels flee leaving him tied to the immovable cargo in their 
rush to save their miserable lives, or would the sea engulf ail in its 
claim for toll? The distant din of increasing wind was now percept- 
ible; he could hear the impendent fury. Without further warning, 
something seemed to pick the junk from the sea and carry it off, then 
it stopped an instant and was thrown back against the billows. He 
felt the vessel rise and sink with the turbulence that raged without. 
The ship tossed to one side, then to another. It shifted forward and 
backward and assumed a rolling motion that sickened Riford. The 
wind increased in its velocity and the junk lurched in its mad drift. 
It sank and rose from billow to billow, then pitched, then it scarcely 
pitched, it rolled. 

The Chinaman came running down the hatchway and approach. 
ing Riford, loosed the manacles and pressed a cylindrical object 
to Riford’s side. ‘‘ You tly funnywork, me kill him, sabee?”’ whispered 
the Chinaman as he led Riford to the hatchway. 

Riford understood he was needed to fight the sea asa common 
enemy and saw the futility of refusing to help, and he was glad to 
escape from the dangers of a shifting cargo, so he promised to help 
weather the tempest. 

Directly he gained the deck, the squall seemed to double 
its fury, and the Russian, who was clinging to the wheel, Riford 
saw tossed into the sea, wheel and all, and washed away as so much 
cork. Although the man was repulsive to him, Riford tried, and 
saw the folly of his effort, to save him, for the life preserver failed 
to reach the Russian who had disappeared by a cable’s length. 

Riford was ignorant of their whereabouts and could scarcely 
see a ship’s length from them. Their danger seemed hopeless; 
shipwreck inevitable. A fury of wind, more fierce than its predeces- 
sors, shook the ship first, then tore down the mast as so much pulp. 
As it came down, the bow of the vessel was half hidden in an on- 
coming sea and the tip of the mast struck the wave and was carried 
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to one side. Riford saw the Chinaman dart forward, over the mast, 
and the next instant he felt himself brushed off by the force of the 
mighty waves against the mast and both were lost in the turmoil. 
He glanced back, from the top of a swell, and saw the schooner 
receding rapidly. 

Free from his captors, but within the power of the sea, he 
wondered in which there was the most security. The beating rain 
and the splashing billows made breathing difficult; the wind suffo- 
cated him and he seemed about to give up, but he toiled on and 
swam desperately; for, at least, while he swam there was life. Then, 
too, was there not Alice? 

With almost the same suddenness the squall had come, it ceased, 
and only what now seemed a faint ripple agitated the sea. All be- 
came comparatively quiet and Riford saw he was surrounded by 
wreckage and the junk was nowhere to be seen. 

The clouds dispersed as the day wore on; appeared the funnel 
of a steamer smoking against the horizon, and Riford gazed hungrily 
at the approaching vessel that meant succor. As he looked on, 
treading water, he became aware of a circle around him made by 
by the dorsal fin of sharks. The circle grew smaller and smaller 
and he became the center of it. Could it be that he was their prey? 
No! A steamer was approaching, it meant deliverance; he would 
not let a shark make way with him, and, though his spine chilled 
and he was almost exhausted, the fear of the new danger impeiled 
him with renewed life and he swam vigorously. Suddenly there 
was a commotion, more fins rent the water, as in contest, then with 
a prolonged receding rip through the water, the school was gone. 

The episode had been of short duration, yet the steamer was so 
close Riford could distinguish men on board. He signaled, but 
elicited no response and he waited; for the steamer bore directly 
toward him and although his signals were not heeded, emancipation 
seemed imminent. 

As the steamer neared he gained a better view of the men on 
board—all were black. Among them was a woman, a white woman; 
she was struggling. She freed herself and made for the rail, but 
was caught and borne to the cabin. Her captor was the Javanese 
Riford had followed in port. The woman, he did not 
know, although her features corresponded closely with those of Alice. 

The steamer veered its course and turned from Riford. Fears 
for this woman, whom reverberating thoughts linked with his own 
Alice, intermingled with his own peril, made him sick, powerless, 
limp and the prey of the merciless sea. The steamer had come and 
gone; with it had come flickering hope, but as it receded, hope flew 
with it and, automatically, he paddled insipidly. 

Something rough touched his feet; he recoiled. He made a 
faint struggle for he felt the death circle had returned and that this 
time it meant his extermination. Again the rough at his feet. He 
turned quickly and smiled. ll fear left him; for what he had touched 
was sand and the beach lay behind him. Already he was crossing 
the line of breakers; with their rise and fall life increased within 
him, but when he reached the beach he was exhausted. By a super- 
human effort he dragged himself above the water-line, then he fell, 
face downward, into the sand, apparently lifeless. 

* * * 

Shimmered the heat from the sun’s rays on the tropic sands as 

the sea wind gently wafted the palms, now straight against the 
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azure sky, then bent by the wind in successive oscillations that greeted 
Riford as he awoke. 

He rose to his feet quickly; for he heard the measured beat of 
tomtoms, and, when the wind ceased momentarily, he caught the 
sound of singing voices. He looked about cautiously, and advanced 
in the direction of the wind, wondering what manner of people the 
inhabitants of this island were. 

As he advanced, the singing and beating grew louder, and, in 
a clearing a hundred yards before him, dancing to the ryhthm 
of their weird instruments, he could now see a dozen half-naked 
natives. In their midst, he saw a throne-like elevation covered 
with fresh palm-fronds and wild flowers on which laid a form apparent- 
ly unconscious. He looked on from his point of vantage, wonder- 
ing at the queer music of the blacks and the meaning of their chant. 

One of them, blacker, more powerful, and wearing a larger string 
of coral than the others, detached himself from the circle and collect- 
ed multicolored garlands of flowers from each of the dancers and 
placed them on the crouching form on the elevation. 

The weirdness of the music; the queer dancing and the smiling 
countenance of the people held him spellbound, and, for a time, in 
amazement, he forgot his possible danger. 

The music ceased; the dance stopped; the natives looked at 
one another in silent approval of the festivities, then a piercing 
ery rent the air. With sudden alarm all looked around—Riford 
had been discovered. 

Grinning, the rabble formed a circle around him and resumed 
their chant. It was Riford’s first intention to bolt, but run where? 
He knew that he was on an island in the South Pacific, but which 
one? Perhaps the smallest, one that contained but a few natives, 
and, for the most, they seemed kindly disposed and he awaited 
developments. 

The chief, attired in elaborate coral decorations, wearing bracelets 
and anklets varying in shade from pale pink to deep salmon, came 
to Riford and addressed him in unintelligible jibberish. He smiled 
as he noted Riford’s discomfort, made motions and talked again, 
but again failure. So he led Riford to the altar and placed him 
beside the crouching figure, and the dancing and chanting and beat- 
ing of tomtoms commenced again. For some moments he watched 
them, then he became attracted by a hand at his feet. It was a 
white hand—a woman’s hand. He looked about suspiciously, first 
at the hand, then at the people assembled around him, and again 
at the hand; then he spoke for the first time. 

At the sound of his voice the form at his feet started, begged 
for mercy and wailed piteously. 

“T will not hurt you madam,” he assured the frightened woman. 

His voice had seemed peculiarly familiar and she looked up 
quickly. 

“Tt’s you! You! Riford!’”’ she cried as she rose and reeled 
into his arms. 

The tomtoms beat louder, the chanting and dancing accelerated 
and the natives circled around Alice and Riford, throwing flowers 
at their feet. Riford, holding Alice closely into his arms, made an 
effort to speak, but the sound of his voice was drowned in the din 
of festivities as two huge coral crowns were placed on the heads of 
the new rulers of Laubula. 
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Conducted by J. R. Newberry 


Problem of Living Cost. 


STANDARDIZATION AND WHAT IT MEANS TO THE CONSUMER AS WELL 


AS TO THE 


PRODUCER. 


By J. R. Newberry 


In construction, standardization means 
the taking up of a lost motion. 
It means the elimination of 
waste in material by having everything 
done by machinery, where machinery 
ean do the work of ten men in building. 
Standardizing in_ banking has 
practically eliminated the all-purpose 
man from the banks. Standardization 
with the individual is a concentration 
of one’s ability, mental and physical, 
on one thing, and doing that one thing 


and an immense amount of that one 
thing. In the counting rooms of a 
business house one employee knows 


little or nothing of the work of his next 
neighbor—each employee has his own 
hands full doing one thing and doing 
it well. The great department stores 
have shown marvelous efficiency in 
standardizing their affairs. 

An attempt to standardize the food 
lines for the benefit of the producer 
and the consumer, has not been made 
in a general way. The policy of the 
jobbers and the brokers has been in 
another direction. The retail grocery 
business of the United States is a hard 
proposition where standardization is con- 
sidered. Here we have a business in 
which men of every vocation of life have 
entered, from the cobbler to the graduate 


nation 


grocers. 


of Yale or Harvard. The now 
has over 350,000 retail We 
have in Los Angeles over 1200 grocers. 
There is a grocery store to about every 
250 to 300 people in it. 

Is it any wonder that only 
THREE per cent of these are really 
making any money, and that only about 
twenty per cent of them make a_ bare 
living, and that seventy-seven per cent of 
them will ultimately make failures? Is 
it any wonder that this seventy seven 
per cent will either leave the business 
in disgust, after losing part of their 
money, or that the others will lose all and 
sell out to the best advantage they can, 
or else go through bankruptey? Practi- 
cally twenty five per cent of the men 
now in the 
Angeles today will not be in the business 


grocery business in Los 
in a year from today. 

All of this is founded 
and in making these statements I am 


on history, 
laying the foundation for the reason 
why I believe that the prices of food 
products should be standardized. 

The manufacturer and the producer 
must have a reasonable compensation 
for Then come the 


their labor. 
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transportation companies and the brokers 
and the jobbers and the retailers all 
looking for a share. 

tight here we must necessarily tread 
upen the toes of some of the expenses 
that are today forced upon the preducer 
and the consumer, in order that we may 
come before the public right. 

Do you realize that publicity costs 
Southern California every year the enor- 
mous sum of over $15,000,000? This 
is an enormous expense upon the pro- 
ducer and the consumer. We middle- 
men do not stand any of that expense 
whatever. We simply add it to the 
cost of the goods and make our profit 
upon it. 

Just the same with the brokerage. 
Imagine a city of 360,000 people having 
seventy five different brokerage concerns 
and these practically all in the food line; 
they selling the goods to and for the 
so-called jobber. The broker’s expense 
the consumer must pay. These broker- 
age schemes are an invention of the 
jobber to make his work easier. He 
can get a profit without expense. The 
jobbers shirk their responsibility, en- 
courage manufacturers to go to enor- 
mous expense, which is added 
to the goods, and the  jobber’s 
10 or 15 per cent may be not only upon 
the freight but upon the brokerage and 
the publicity amounts as well. 

The average consumer does not realize 
that it costs on an average over 70 per 
cent of middlemen’s profit to get goods 
from the producer to the consumer. 
The middlemen’s profit includes trans- 
portation, which is about 10 per cent, 

Our idea in standardizing food pro- 
duets would be to bring the whole pro- 
position (excluding the transportation 
charge) to the cost of the goods laid 
down in Los Angeles so as to give you the 
prices at which goods should be sold, 
allowing 20 per cent from the jobber’s 
cost, first-hand, into the consumer’s 
possession. This, I say, must be an 
average of 20 per cent. You must under- 
stand that there are certain trust-made 
articles, such as sugar, flour, packing 
house products and coal oil that are 
called staples. Designing middle men use 
these staples in order to further their 
ideas of competition, and therefore it 
is impossible for you to buy all your 
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goods at a uniform, standardized per- 
centage above cost, because competition, 
so-called, has annihilated the consciences 
and decency of men until they use these 
staple products and trust-made goods, 
and sell them to the consumer at prac- 
tically jobber’s cost—that is, never 
allowing themselves the cost of distri- 
bution on cost-known articles. This 
is done in order to impress the public 
that they are the leaders, and own their 
goods for less money than the ordinary 
channels of trade will admit. Therefore, 
it will be necessary to put these trust- 
made goods on a 10 per cent basis. 

Another class of goods will bear an 
average of 20 per cent; then lines of 
goods must be selected whose values are 
not known by the public, for a higher 
percentage of profit, such as teas, coffees, 
spices, canned goods, bakery goods and 
hundreds of articles. 

You must understand that 40 per cent 
of a consumer’s entire purchase- are in 
trust-made lines—sugar, flour, packing 
house products and coal oil, which are 
on the 10 per cent basis. Therefore there 
must be another 40 per cent of purchases 
that must bear a profit of 30 per cent 
or better in order to equalize that which 
is lost on these great sellers. So you 
can see that at present an equal standardiz- 
ed percentage would be impossible and yet 
satisfy the present consumer’s idea of 
how he should buy goods. 

Just an instance. The producer of 
beets in this country gets $5 per ton for 
5 percent sugar-bearing beets. Allowing 
the sugar trust a reasonable compensa- 
tion, for the manufacturing and interest 
upon their investment, this sugar can- 
not cost more than $2.70 per hundred 
weight, at the factory ready to deliver to 
the wholesale trade. The trust is getting 
$4.70 per hundred weight for this product 
showing that the trust is making $2.00 
per hundred weight or nearly doubling 
its money. This sugar gets to the jobber 
who makes a bare pittance of 10 or 
15 cents per hundred weight on an 
average, and the retailer sells it at 5 
cents a pound. But you consumers 
are not benefited at all when vou buy 
one article for 10 or 15 per cent less than 
it costs the dealer to handle them. 

If you could live solely upon sugar 
and coal oil and flour you would be all 
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right, but you have to have 60 per cent 
of other goods to mix with this, and there 
is where the middleman tries to get 
even. 

Therefore in the standardizing of 
prices you ought to become thoroughly 
conversant with the fact that the duty 
of $1.68 a hundred weight upon refined 
sugar into this country does not pro- 
tect the laboring man; does not protect 
the producer—it only costs you that 
much more. The producer is not a 
beneficiary in any way, and the laboring 
man has to pay the bill. Consequently, 
the sugar tariff as it exists today is 
iniquitous and a trust accumulator of 
great wealth. According to newspaper 
advices the trust is not satisfied with 
that; but must underweigh the goods 
and take every advantage possible. 

The transportation companies have 
no more right to give the great sugar 
aggregations half rates upon sugar than 
they have to issue passes. The discrimi- 
nation in favor of these great aggrega- 
tions of wealth is disastrous. 

It matters not if a man 
day for his labor if it costs him $6 a 
day to live. He had better have $2.50 
a day for his wages and have it cost 
him $1.50 a day to live, but under the 
present status he is running behind. 
Who are the beneficiaries? Surely not 
the producer and not the consumer. 
The slogan “back to the farm” is a very 
nice thing, but we middlemen are not 
going back to the farm so long as we 
have as profitable a field to work in as 
the present conditions afford. Some- 
body must make a start. I am satisfied 
that the great consuming public — will 
some day demand its rights and get 
them. 

To be sure the Supreme Court has 
given the Standard Oil company a few 
months in which to arrange its matters; 
the Tobacco Trust has gotten a sort of 
probation, but those probationary times 
run out very soon, and if I think rightly, 
the temper of the people is now aroused 
so much that they will not stand 
a continuous postponement; there must 
come a day of reckoning. While | 
agree with Judge Harlan in everything 
he has said on this proposition, still 
we must not upset the business work- 
ings of this country at once because of 


gets $5 a 
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sins that have been and are today com- 


mitted. Custom and the system have 
allowed these. The people have not 
known the conditions and _ therefore 


suffered. It is sufficient for us 
to know that within the next twelve 
months the Standard Oil Co., the to- 
bacco trust and many other trusts must 
their business methods to 
respect to the laws existing in this 
country. Any change will be heralded 
by the producer and the consumer with 
entire satisfaction. During this change 
there will be a reasonable expose by the 
honest press of the country of the methods 
and the system under which those aggre- 
gations have been working, and at 
the end of their probationary time the 
Supreme court will absolutely take heed 
of the demands of the people. 

The railroads of this country thor- 
oughly understand that their rates must 
be published and that any rebate is 
an infraction of the law, and any extra 
concessions that have been allowed 
that have been winked at by the great 
powers that do control this country 
will no longer be tolerated by the courts 
of this country. Therefore the average 
American has wonderful things to be 
thankful for. 

Business this 
need reformation just as much, if not 
more, than politics or religion. Men’s 
consciences get seared with this system, 
and if this system had been changed by 
quickly getting the machinery going 
in the opposite direction, it would set 
the most of the business men afoot on 
the desert. It is well that the courts 
have given them an opportunity, as 
well as ourselves, to look well into our 
business relations and down so 
that things do not come down with a 


have 


conform 


methods — of country 


ease 


crash. 

There is no man in but 
should take cognizance of the fact that 
his present methods are not in accordance 
with the very best interests of the entire 
people. We surely are to blame when 
we continue in a system that is preju- 
dicial to all interests except our own, and 
that a selfish one. 

It will be necessary in standardizing 
all prices to give the absolute cost; 
that is what the goods cost the jobber 
in his hands, in order that vou can realize 


business 
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just why the three percentages are made. 

To start with our standardized prices 
we will name those goods upon which 
the low percentage or the loss, is made. 
Then the goods that will stand an average 
of 20 per cent. The way we have figured 
out this proposition in order to arrive 
at a 20 per cent average middleman’s 
profit we have divided 3 per cent to 
the jobber, 2 per cent for delivery charges 
in the city and outside, and 15 per cent 
to the retailer. This will necessitate 
the retailer keeping his expense below 
10 per cent on his sales. This will give 
him 5 per cent for his services and the 
cost of his interest upon his investment 
together with the depreciation of his 
fixtures. The average retailer’s expense 
today is from 17 to 20 per cent where 
he goes to the unnecessary expense of 
soliciting and delivering without charge, 
while the standardizing of these prices of 
ours will not admit of —“ free’ delivery or 
“free” solicitation. Those who demand 
solicitation and delivery ought to pay for 
them. Less than 10 per cent of the people of 
Los Angeles demand solicitation and free 
delivery; the other 90 per cent want 
to save the cost of solicitation and the 
cost of delivery, and will do so if given 
an opportunity and know they are sav- 
ing. 

The uncertainty of standardization 
lies right there. It becomes necessary 
for the retailer in order to be successful 
to put his business upon an intelligent 
and paying basis, and let him figure 
his rental, his lights and his telephones, 
together with his hired help, and do not 
allow that to exceed 10 per cent of his 
sales. When that is done, and he lives 
within his 5 per cent including the in- 
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terest that he pays and the amount he 
has invested, together with the loss 
and his own expenses, he will then have 
accomplished a proposition that will 
meet the requirements of the average 
of 20 per cent above jobber’s cost. 
These are great problems, and look 
almost like impossibilities. We do not 
know that we shall succeed in this 
proposition, but we shall attempt it, 
and when it is proved that it cannot be 
done, then we shall put it upon such a 
basis that it can be done. We know 
that the public will accept any reasonable 
proposition that reasonable men can put 
up to them. They are willing and 
anxious to allow a reasonable profit 
between the producer and the consumer, 
but up to this time they have never 


been given an opportunity to 
know what it might be. An 


innovation of this kind will be heralded 
by 95 per cent of the people in both the 
producing and consuming class. As we 
said before, there are possibly 5 per cent 
who will resent this, and will make more 
noise about this and distort it more than 
the 95 per cent of the other people who 
accept the situation without saying a 
word. However it is the old story that 
one coyote can make more noise than 
14 bands of wolves. So let them howl, 
but so long as we attempt to give the 
people a square deal that is satisfactory 
to us. 

Our new standardized prices will be 
out on the fifteenth day of July, and we 
will then have some facts that will be 
interesting to all consumers, producers, 
and middlemen alike. We intend to 
treat the whole people squarely. 
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Pork. 


By John Hurley 


More eastern pork products and pork origin and the percentage may be more. 
are sold in Southern California, than Most of the high grade ham and bacon, 
California pork and products. Probably the kind sold under a brand, is the 
eighty per cent of the total is of eastern eastern cure. That is a guarantee 
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that the best eastern products are the 
best there is. 

Eastern pork is what it is because it 
is grain fed pork. Some agricultural 
writer once said that hogs are “corn on 
the hoof” and that is practically what 
eastern hogs amount to—just another 
form of grain. 

Most California hogs are alfalfa hogs, 
with a few weeks on grain before they 
are sent to market. Alfalfa pork, with- 
out grain hardening, is clean enough, 
but at best it is poor stuff. It is watery 
and shrinks amazingly when being cook- 
ed. Pork hardened on Kaffir corn is 
apt to be oily. Barley-hardened pork 
is good but barley costs too much to 
be used in this manner; milk fed pork is 
good, but again the element of cost is 
too great for general adoption. Skim 
milk from the creameries is worked over 
into various produects—or may be. 

Even if we in California could feed 
barley for hardening, while the pork 
would be good, the lard would not be 
strictly first class. Barley-fed lard is 
not equal to corn-fed lard. 

Garbage-fed pork is unfit for use. 
About 5 per cent of the pork consumed 
locally is garbage fed. It is sold largely 
among the Chinese trade. Garbage-fed 
hogs do not develop in the hams and 
shoulders as well as grain or alfalfa hogs, 
and the bodies are swelled or puffed up. 
I am teetotally and utterly against the 
garbage-fed hog as an article of diet. 
The commercial value of any slop-fed 
hog is not over sixty per cent of the value 
of a grain fed hog. 

During the winter months much fresh 
pork is brought to Southern California 
from the east; brought in refrigerator 
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ears. Most of this pork consists of loins 
which are a drug on the market in the 
“ast during the heavy slaughtering 
periods. These loins—used for chops 
and roasts—are usually kept in storage 
on an average ten or fifteen days after 
arrival. They are strictly first-class. 
At that season of the vear they usually) 
sell at about a cent a pound lower than 
ordinarily. 

The average retail butcher usually 
buys parts of hogs instead of the whole 
carcass. 

Nevertheless, the accompanying cut 
which shows the best and most economi- 
cal method of cutting up a half of a 
hog will explain to the reader why cer- 
tain prices are charged for certain cuts 

This weight of 70 1-2 pounds is about 
the average for a half carcass. Packers 
like to slaughter hogs when weighing 
about 200 pounds or thereabouts. 
Every particle of the carcass is used, 
giving rise to the famous statement of 
the elder Armour that they used “every- 
thing about a hog but the squeal.” 

Suppose the retail butcher buys a 
half careass at 11 cents a pound. This 
will make the half carcass cost $7.76 
He should then cut out as follows at 
the right price. 

lbs. per lb. total 


Head........ 64 OS 52 
Shoulder.. 44 1564 
Pienic...._... 6 14 S4 
Loin 15 IW 255 
Belly 54 «SS S83 
Leg...-----.- 114 .16 1.84 
Feet... 2 06 2 
Leaf % 14 35 
Spare Ribs 23 «14 .32 
Trimmings 15 12 1.80 
704 $9.81 

Allow 15% for doing business 1.47 
$8.34 

7.76 


Deduct cost 


Net profit 58 
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Pickles. 


Use the best cider vinegar and if 
very sharp dilute it with one-third water, 
or it will eat up the pickles. Alum helps 
to make the pickles crisp, and horse- 
radish and nasturtium seeds prevent 
the vinegar from becoming mouldy. 
Pickles should be well salted in strong 
brine, or they will be tasteless and in- 
sipid. Better too much than too little 
salt as they can be freshened in weak 
vinegar. All kinds of pickles, chow-chow, 
picealilli, ete., will keep with much less 
care if put into small glass jars, or wide- 
mouthed bottles, and securely sealed. 
If obliged to keep them in stone jars, 
invert a small plate over them to keep 


them under the vinegar. 
Mustard Pickles—1 quart of large 
cucumbers chopped, 1 quart of small 


ones left whole, 1 quart of large onions 
chopped, 1 quart of small ones whole, 
1 large cauliflower pulled apart, 3 strong 
peppers chopped fine, 3 small ones left 
whole. Put all in separate dishes and 
cover with hot brine; cover closely to 
keep steam in; let stand over night; 
in the morning drain them and put all 
together, adding 3 cups of sugar, 1-2 
gallon vinegar, 1-2 pound white mustard, 
1-4 oz. celery seed; put all in kettle and 
scald them. Make a paste of 2-3 cup 
of flour, 3 oz. yellow mustard, 1-2 oz. 
turmeric powder mixed with a little 
vinegar; turn this in slowly, stir briskly 
and let it boil up; then bottle. 


LOG CABIN ICING WITH GELATINE 


Soften 1 tablespoonful of gelatine in 
l-4 cup of cold water. When dissolved 


1 1-2 eups of Towle’s Log Cabin 


pour 

Syrup heated, on the above. Reheat 
in a pan of boiling water. When clear 
set aside and beat until cold. Place 


between layers before it has set but not 
to overflow the cake. 


Look for another next month. 


12 large cucumbers, 
onions, 2 heads 


Chow-Chow No. 1 
$ large or S medium 
cauliflower, 1-2 peck 
cut in small pieces, 1 quart of string 


green tomatoes 


beans (white wax beans are best ) 

string as for cooking and break once; 
3 large red peppers cut in strips, 50 
small cucumbers about 2 inches long 


used whole, 2 quarts small silver onions, 
peeled and used whole. Pack all down 
in salt over night. In the morning 
wash off the salt, and drain well in a 
colander. Then boil 1 1-2. gals. of 
good cider vinegar, adding 1 pound of 
brown sugar, white mustard, 1 
oz. celery seed, whole. Into. 1 pint of 
cold vinegar thoroughly mix 1 small 
box vellow ground mustard, 4 tablespoons 


2 ozs. 


Ben Hur 


Baking 
Powder 


A Home Product 
jor 
Discriminating Buyers 





Ben Hur Baking Powder 


ts made of cream oj tartar and bi-carbonate 
of soda, with starch filler, according to the 
best scientific blends. The blending 1s per- 
fectly done. EQUAL TO ANY 
BAKING POWDER MADE ANY- 
WHERE. 


JOANNES-SPLANE COMPANY, 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
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ground black pepper, | horseradish root 
grated and 2 ozs. turmeric; add to boil- 
ing liquid; and boil all together from 
2 1-2 to 3 hours. Put into glass or 
stone jars while still warm. 

Chow-Chow No. 2—One large head of 
red cabbage, | large cauliflower, 2 quarts 
ach of very small string beans, green 
tomatoes, cucumbers, and silver skin 
onions. Cut the cabbage into quarters, 
remove the core, then shave in very 
thin slices; break the cauliflower into 
flowerets, but leave all the others whole. 
Mix all together thoroughly, and add 
one pint of fine salt. Let them stand 
over night. In the morning rinse well 
with cold water and drain. Then add 
1 oz. of white mustard seed, 1 oz. of 
celery seed, and 1 small box of ground 
mustard. Cover well with vinegar and 
boil 20 minutes. While cooling, mix 
a quarter of a pound of granulated 
sugar and 1 tablespoon of turmeric, and 
stir it thoroughly into the pickles. 

Chow-Chow No. 3—1 peck green to- 
matoes and 1 doz. green cucumbers, 
sliced and sprinkled with about 2 cups 
of salt; let them stand over night; in 
the morning wash thoroughly and cook 
until tender in equal parts of vinegar 
and water; when tender drain and throw 
away the liquid. Slice 1 doz. large, dry 
onions and 1 doz. bell peppers and put 
them to cook in 3 quarts of vinegar; 
when tender drain off the vinegar and 
return to the stove for the sauce. To 
the vinegar add 1-2 cup of ground mus- 
tard, 2 tablespoons of black pepper, 
1 cup of flour wet in a little of the vinegar, 
4 cups of brown sugar, 1 tablespoon 





“Cleans like Magic’’ 





Instantly cleans 
kitchen pots, 
pans, sinkboards 
and brass and 


metal wares. 
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celery seed. Cook all till the sauce 
thickens and pour it over the chow-chow. 
Put in the jars while hot and seal. In 
this way it keeps for vears. Delicious. 

Piccalilli—1 peck green tomatoes, 8 
large onions chopped fine, 1 cup salt 
well stirred in. Let it stand over night 
and in the morning drain off all the 
liquor, add 2 quarts of water and 1 quart 
of vinegar; boil all together 20 minutes. 
Drain all through a sieve or colander, 
put it back into the kettle again, turn 
over it 2 quarts of vinegar, 1 pound of 
sugar, 1-2 pint of white mustard seed, 
2 tablespoons of ground pepper, 2 of 
cinnamon, | of cloves, 2 of ginger, and 
| of allspice, and 1-2 teaspoon of cayenne 
pepper. Boil all together 15 minutes 
or until tender. Stir it often to prevent 
scorching. Seal in glass jars. A good 
relish with meat or fish. 

Chili Sauce—S8 large tomatoes, 4 large 
Chili peppers, 4 red peppers, | large 
onion, 1 tablespoon sugar, 1 of ginger, 
1 of cloves, 1 of allspice, 1 of salt, 2 cups 
of vinegar. Boil down to half the quan- 
tity. 

Chili Sauce No. 2—12 large ripe to- 
matoes pared, 2 large onions, 4 bell 
peppers, 1 Chili, 1 tablespoon salt, 4 
tablespoons sugar, and 2 teacups vinegar; 
chop the onions and peppers fine, put 
all together in a kettle, and let them 
simmer about two hours when it should 
be quite thick. If one likes a hotter 
sauce, use more Chilis. 

Chili Sauce No. 3—12 large ripe 
tomatoes pared, 2 large onions, 4 bell 
peppers, 1 Chili, 1 tablespoon salt, 4 
tablespoons sugar, and 2 teacups vine- 
gar; chop the onions and peppers fine, 
put all together in a kettle, and let them 
simmer about two hours when it should 
be quite thick. If one likes a hotter 
sauce, use more Chilis. 

Pickled Egas—3 dozen eggs boiled 
hard; drop in cold water, remove the 
shells, and pack them when entirely cold 
in a wide mouthed jar large enough to 
let them in or out without breaking. 
Take as much vinegar as will cover them 
entirely, and boil it in white pepper, 
all-spice, and a little root ginger; pour 
this over the eggs in the jar, occasionally 
putting in a tablespoon of white and 
black mustard seed mixed, a small piece 
of root ginger—a garlic if liked, horse- 
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radish ungrated, whole cloves, and a 
very little allspice. Slice 2 or 3 green 
peppers and add in very small quantities. 
They will be fit for use in 8 or 10 days. 

Tomato Catsup—2 quarts of tomatoes 
skinned and chopped, | 1-2 pints vinegar, 
1-2 pound of brown sugar, 2-3 pint New 
Orleans molasses, | teaspoon red pepper, 
2 tablespoons salt, 2 onions( 2 inches 
in diameter ) chopped fine, 3 tablespoons 
winter squash steamed and mashed. 
Mix all together and boil down to 1-2 
the original quantity. Excellent. Makes 
about 3 quarts. 

Tomato Catsup No. 2—Seald and 
strain tomatoes through a sieve to re- 
move seeds and skins; then add to each 
gallon of juice 3 tablespoons of salt, 4 
of ground mustard, 3 of black pepper, 
2 of allspice, 2 of cinnamon, 1 of cloves, 
1 teaspoon. of cayenne pepper, | pint of 
white wine vinegar; simmer slowly for 
4 hours; bottle and cork tight. 

Apple Catsup—Stew apples in as 
little water as possible, and to 7 cups of 
pulp add 1 1-2 cups sugar, 1 teaspoon 
pepper, 1 teaspoon cloves, 1 teaspoon 
cinnamon, 1 teaspoon ginger and 2 
medium sized onions chopped very fine. 
Beat well together and then add 1 
teaspoon salt and 1 cup of vinegar. 
Stir well until all the ingredients are 
blended, then boil 1 hour and_ bottle 
while hot. Fill top of jar with vinegar 
to exclude the air and prevent mould. 

Chutney Sauce—12 green sour apples, 
2 green peppers, 6 green tomatoes, 4 
small onions, | cup raisins, 1 quart of 
vinegar, 2 tablespoons mustard seed, 2 
of salt, 1 of powdered sugar, 2 cups brown 
sugar. Remove the seeds from the 
raisins and peppers, then add the to- 
matoes and onions and chop very fine. 
Put the vinegar, sugar and spices on to 
boil, add the chopped mixture and 
simmer 1 hour. Then add the apples, 
pared and cored, and cook slowly until 
soft. Keep in small bottles, well sealed. 

Cucumber Pickles—Put 2 gallons of 
small cucumbers in salt and water for 
3 days; then wash thoroughly and put 
in a jar. Boil 2 quarts of vinegar with 
a teacup of whole mustard, a handful 
ach of cloves, allspice and black pepper, 
and a teacup of broken cinnamon all 
tied ina thin bag; to this add 1 pound 
of brown sugar. With the pickles put 


a few pods of red pepper and roots of 
horseradish; pour the vinegar over the 
pickles, and if it does not cover them 
add more vinegar and let the bag of 
spices remain in the jar. Seald_ the 
vinegar every day for five days; then 
pour 1 coffee cup of molasses over the 
top and let it settle down. 

Green Tomato Pickle—4 quarts green 
tomatoes after having been chopped; 
2 roots horseradish, 1 small teacup salt, 
1 teacup black mustard seed, 2 table- 
spoons black pepper, 2 red peppers, with- 
out seeds, 2 or 3 celery stalks, 1 cup onions 
or same of nasturtiums, | teaspoon each 
of cloves, mace and cinnamon, 2 cups 
of brown sugar, 3 pints of strong vinegar. 
Chop the tomatoes, sprinkle with salt 
called for in the recipe, and drain for 
12 hours; if onions are used let them drain 
with tomatoes. Boil for 1 hour; add 
the horseradish and celery later so that 
they only boil 1-2 hour. Before closing 
the jars fill to the brim with hot vinegar. 


SWEET PICKLES 

Pickled Peaches—Use free-stone peach- 
es peeled. 1-2 peck of peaches requires 
a syrup of 2 lbs. brown sugar, | ounce of 
stick cinnamon and 1 pint of vinegar. 
Boil sugar and vinegar together 20 
minutes, add cinnamon. Stick each 
peach with four cloves, drop in_ hot 
syrup and cook until just tender. Seal 
in jars. If preferred, the peaches may 
be put down in crocks, and covered with 
the syrup. Boil the syrup a few times 
to insure its keeping. 

Pickled Apricots—Apricots require 
more sugar than peaches. Make a syrup 
of 4 lbs. of sugar to 1 pint of vinegar 
and 1 ounce of stick cinnamon. Let 
syrup come to a boil. Peel apricots 
and stick each one with only 1 clove. 
Drop in hot syrup and cook until just 
tender. Boil svrup 20 minutes after 
taking out fruit. This syrup being so 
much heavier than the syrup for pickled 
peaches would be apt to candy if boiled 
too long at first. Put in jars or crocks 
as desired. 

Sweet Pickles—3 1-2 \bs. of brown 
sugar, 1 quart of vinegar, 2 tablespoons 
each of cloves, allspice and cinnamon in 
small bags. Boil the syrup and spices; 
when boiling hot pour it over 7 lbs. of 
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fruit; let stand 24 hours; pour off, boil 
again and scald again as many times as 
necessary, according to size of fruit; 
for peaches about 4 times is sufficient; 
for smaller fruits such as grapes and 
plums, 2 or 3 times will anwser. 

Stujfed Peaches—Remove pits from 
firm peaches, breaking as little as possible, 
Chop equal parts of raisins, dates and 
nuts, mix thoroughly. Stuff peaches, 
tie well and simmer in syrup like any 
sweet pickle. Seal in jars. Delicious. 

Brandy Peaches—Use Morris whites 
if possible. Peel carefully and throw 
into cold water to keep them white. To 
6 |bs. of prepared fruit, allow same 
weight of sugar. Make a syrup of 2 
lbs. of the sugar and cook peaches in 
this very slowly until tender. Lay 
peaches on a platter to cool. Add 
remainder of sugar to syrup to make a 
rich syrup and remove from fire; when 
a little cool add 1 cup of white brandy to 
2 cups of syrup. Put peaches in jar 
and pour syrup over them. 

Canteloupe Pickle—Yor 5 gals. of 
pickles use 12 canteloupes. Cut in 
strips about the size used at table and 
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peel carefully and place in stone jar 
and pour over them sufficient boiling 
cider vinegar to cover them. Seald 
vinegar every other day for 9 days and 
let stand 3 days; on the fourth make a 
syrup of 3 lbs. of cane sugar and 1 quart 
of vinegar to every 7 pieces of melon. 
Boil syrup 1-2 hour and add four sticks 
of cinnamon broken in 2 in. pieces, 6 
roots of ginger, 1 pinch of whole mace, 
| tablespoon whole cloves. Drain melon 
and throw away any pieces that are 
soft, then boil slowly 1-2 hour in syrup. 
Put melon in jar and boil syrup 1-2 hour 
and pour over fruit. Unless you at 
once put in Mason jars the syrup must 
be sealded alternate days for 9 days. 
Do not use for 2 weeks. Use only cider 
vinegar, cane sugar and firm, ripe melons. 

Spiced Currants—5 pounds picked cur- 
rants, 4 pounds sugar, 1 pint vinegar, 
1-2 tablespoon ground cloves, 1-2 table- 
spoon allspice, 1-2 tablespoon cinnamon, 

dozen whole cloves. Put all together 
and boil 3-4 of an hour. 

Spiced Grape—S pounds of grapes 
mashed and cooked enough to strain 
out the seeds and skins. Rub all the 
pulp through a sieve. Then add 4 
pounds of sugar, 1 quart of vinegar, | 
tablespoon each of cinnamon and _all- 
spice, and 2 teaspoons of cloves. Simmer 
three hours. 


GERMAIN’S FAVORITE SALAD 

When the late Eugene Germain died, 
he was the head of one of the most 
successful seed houses in the west. 
Mr. Germain was a Swiss, and in his 
early life was a chef. He habitually 
lunched Levy’s Cafe in Los Angeles 
and was famous at that restaurant for 
his salads. Just prior to the time that 
he died, he gave “Things to Eat’’ the 
recipe for a combination salad, which 
housewives are recommended to trv. 
It is as follows: 

Combination Salad—Lettuce and green 
peppers, 1 crewet of oil, tablespoon full 
of vinegar; salt and pepper. Take a 
small piece of French bread, the end 
is better, and rub a little garlic into 
it well and mix it into the salad. The 
principal part of the salad is the mixing 
so that there will be no oil standing in 
the bottom of the dish when it is ready 


to serve. 
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Frozen Dainties. 


Parjait—Easily made and fit for the 
most fastidious taste. Boil a cup of 
sugar and half a cup of water until it 
spins a thread; pour it gradually into 
the stifly beaten whites of three eggs, 
continuing the beating until the mixture 
is almost cool. When quite cold fold 
in carefully two cups of rich cream, 
beaten until stiff and dry. Flavor to 
taste. Turn into the freezer can or 
other vessel with tight lid, pack in ice 
or salt (equal parts); let stand for 
about four hours. Delicious. Fine 
served with strawberries or raspberries. 

General Directions for Ice Cream—For 
| gal. of ice cream, use 1 quart double 
cream or 3 pints ordinary cream. If 
pineapple is required add 1 pint can 
grated pineapple to the cream. Yellows 
of 4 to 6 eggs, about half a cup of sugar 


and lastly the beaten whites and sufficient 
milk to fill freezer within about 3 in. 
of the top. For strawberry cream use 
1 1-2 cups sugar, 1-2 drawer of straw- 
berries. If some whole berries are liked 
stir them in after you remove the dasher. 
For peach cream use about 1 qbuart 
of prepared peaches. Coffee cream, put 
1 pint milk in double boiler and when 
hot add 1-2 cup ground coffee, let stand 
long enough to be well drawn, strain 
and cool. Use 1 cup of sugar and the 
other ingredients. Some may prefer 
more sugar in all these recipes. 

Ice Cream—1 quart milk, 1-3 box 
gelatine, 1 coffee cup sugar, 1 pint cream, 
flavor to taste. Put the gelatine and 
milk in a double boiler, and let it dis- 
solve; add sugar and flavoring and 
freeze. 
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A New Way to Cook 
G@imaco Macaroni for Lunch 


First a layer of @mac® Macaroni, then 
a layer of butter and grated cheese, then 
a layer of meat, fish, crabs or lobster 


repeat to edge of dish. Brown in oven. 


Always insist on @imaco>---the clean Macaroni made in the clean 


factory that’s always open to vis'tors 


CALIFORNIA MACARONI CO. 
los Angeles and Commercial Streets 
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Chocolate Ice Cream—-3 pints best 
cream, 12 ounces pulverized sugar, 4 
whole eggs, 1 tablespoon vanilla extract, 
1 pint rich cream, whipped, 6 ounces 
chocolate. Dissolve chocolate in small 
quantity of milk to smooth paste. Now 
mix it with cream, sugar, eggs and 
extract. Place all on fire, stir until 
it begins to thicken. Strain through a 
hair sieve. Place in freezer; when nearly 
frozen, stir in lightly the whipped cream, 
and 1 tablespoon of vanilla extract, and 
finish. 

Italian Orange Ice Cream—1 1-2 pints 
best cream, 12 ounces granulated sugar, 
juice of six oranges, 2 teaspoons extract 
of orange, yolks of 8 eggs and pinch of 
salt. Mix these ingredients in a porce- 
lain lined basin, stir over the fire until 
it begins to thicken. Rub and_ pass 
the cream through a sieve and put in 
freezer and freeze. 

White Velvet Ice Cream—\ cup water, 
3 cups sugar, whites of 6 eggs, vanilla 
to flavor, 1-2 gallon of rich cream. Boil 
sugar and water until it threads as for 
boiled icing. Beat the whites of the 
eggs very stiff on a large flat platter. 
Pour the boiling sugar slowly over the 
eggs, beating until well blended. Whip 
into this the cream and beat until cold. 
Freeze immediately. This makes one 
gallon. A sauce of hot chocolate or 
crushed fruit can be served with this 
cream, but it is delicious without sauce. 

Biscuit Glace—1 1-2 pints of cream, 
12 ounces of sugar, yolks of 8 eggs, and 
1 tablespoon of extract of vanilla. Take 
6 ounces of crisp macaroons, pound in 
mortar to dust. Mix cream, sugar, eggs 
and extract. Place on fire, and _ stir 
composition until it begins to thicken. 
Strain and rub through hair sieve into 
basin. Put into freezer; when nearly 
frozen mix in macaroon dust. Another 
tablespoon of vanilla and finish freezing. 

Frozen Pudding—\| pint cream, 1 1-2 
dozen macaroons, 3 tablespoons powder- 
ed sugar, 2 tablespoons ground chocolate. 
Whip the cream, add the sugar and divide 
into three parts. To one portion add 
the chocolate that has been moistened 
with a very little water and stir until 
smooth. Add enough pink coloring to 
second portion to give a delicate pink. 
Flavor third portion with 1 teaspoon of 
vanilla. Roll macaroons, not too fine, 
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and divide into three parts; take a small 
lard can, put in first the pink cream, 
over this lay one portion of the maca- 
roons, next the white, on which spread 
second portion of macaroons, then add 
the chocolate cream. Cover can and 
pack with ice and salt as for ice cream. 
In four hours turn out, cover with third 
portion of macaroons and serve at once. 

Mousse—-Whip 1 quart rich cream 
and add to the whites of 6 eggs beaten 
very stiff. Sweeten and flavor with 
vanilla to taste; put in mold and pack 
in ice and salt for 5 or 6 hours. If the 
cream is not rich enough to whip thick, 
whip it to a froth and keep skimming 
off the froth and put into a colander 
set in a bowl. Whip also that which 
drains into the bowl. When all is foamy, 
sweeten and flavor, and pack as above, 
omitting the eggs. 

Golden Mousse—1 pint of cream before 
it is beaten; 5 eggs, yolks only, beaten 
stiff; 6 tablespoons of powdered sugar; 
1 teaspoon vanilla. Mix eggs, sugar 
and vanilla together; add all to the cream; 
put into a can packed with ice and salt, 
and let stand three hours. 

Maple Mousse—1 cup maple syrup. 
Bring to a boil, take from the fire and 
add the beaten volks of 2 eggs; when cold 
add beaten whites and 1 pint of cream 
whipped. Pack well in freezer with 
ice and salt as for ice cream. Let stand 
3 hours. 

Nesselrode Pudding—1 pint cream, 
2 cups of milk, 1 cup of sugar, 3 eggs, 
1 tablespoon vanilla, a pinch of salt, 
) stale macaroons rolled fine, 12 candied 
cherries cut in quarters and soaked in 
1-2 cup of sherry, 1-2 cup of nut meats 
(English walnuts, pecans or hickory 
nuts), and a little citron. Seald the 
milk and cream, add the beaten yolks of 
the eggs with sugar and salt. Let cool 
and flavor. Freeze and when nearly 
frozen, add the beaten whites of the 
eggs. fruit and chopped nuts. 

Roman Punch—Juice of 1-2 dozen 
lemons or 1 dozen limes; juice of 1 can 
of grated pineapple; 1 cup of cold water; 
white of 1 egg beaten slightly; a wine 
glass of Jamaica rum; 1 1-2 cups white 
sugar. If not sweet enough to suit, 
add more sugar and freeze rapidly to 
make it creamy. To be served before 
the game course. 
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Pineapple Sherbet—1 pint can grated 
pineapple, 2 cups sugar; 3 1-2 pints of 
water; 2 tablespoons of gelatine or 1 
of arrowroot; juice of 2 lemons; whites 
of 3 eggs. Boil water and sugar together 
10 minutes, add 2 tablespoons of gela- 
tine or 1 of arrowroot dissolved in cold 
water to boiling svrup, juice of 2 lemons 
and strain. When cold put in freezer 
and when half frozen add the whites of 
three eggs beaten stiff. 

Orange Sherbert—Soak 1 heaping 
tablespoon of Knox’s gelatine in 1-2 
cup of cold water 10 minutes; add 1-2 
cup of boiling water; when dissolved, 
add 1 cup of sugar, 1 cup of cold water 
and 1 pint of orange juice; when sugar 
is dissolved, strain and freeze. 

Lemon Milk Sherbert—Squeeze the 
juice of 3 large lemons over 2 cups of 
granulated sugar; let stand two hours 
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dissolved. 
Put a quart of rich milk in freezer and 


and stir until thoroughly 


let it become chilled, then add lemon 
and sugar and freeze quickly. 

Angel Parjait—In a saucepan put 1-2 
cup of granulated sugar and 5 tablespoons 
of boiling water; stir until sugar is dis- 
solved, remove spoon, and boil slowly 
and steadily until the svrup will spin a 
thread at least 1-2 inch long. Have 
ready the whites of 3 eggs whipped to 
a stiff, drv froth. Pour the syrup slowly 
over the whites, beating all the while 
until the mixture is cold, then 1 teaspoon 
of vanilla and 1 pint of thick cream 
whipped. Mix carefully but thoroughly; 
turn into mold with tightly fitting cover 
over parafine paper. Bind the edges 
with strips of muslin dipped in fat, bury 
in ice and salt for fully 4 hours before 
serving. 





Tact in the Home. 


Tact in the home, i; that subtle and 
irresistible grace which is, at onee, as 
potent and invisible as electricity. It 
is a sixth sense, a determining factor, 
perceived only by its results. If it is 
not strictly a heroic virtue, it is, at all 
events, the one without which all others 
fail of their true effect. It is the gift 
that combines with every other, like 
the cipher in numbers. Emerson alludes 
to tact under the name of Address, in 
his epigrammatic rhyme: 

The only credential, 
Passport to success, 

Opens castle and parlor, 
Address, man, address. 

Tact is courtesy carried to its fullest 
expression and courtesy itself, in its 
ideal sense, is love. Tact is flexible and 
sympathetic, and it is swift to recognize 
the point at which it is wisdom to con- 
cede. Firmness of purpose is all very 
well, but there are considerations that 
may well outweigh the carrying of a 
point. A human being is not a machine. 


Fixed hours and definite engagements 
very 


are all well as the framework of 





living, but they are by no means to 
be mistaken for life itself. Work and 
affairs are for people, but people are not 
constructed exclusively for affairs and 
work. There are other claims. 

It is the defects of qualities that often 
make themselves jarring notes in the 
home. The persistence that degenerates 
into insistence and annoys rather than 
sustains; the abrupt question that breaks 
in rudely on a moment of dream and 
vision; the intense partisanship that 
relegates every member of the family 
to the vigilant espousal of one side or 
the other, of any object of discussion; 
the lack of consideration in little things 
—all these are the breakers, which a 
failure in tact creates, on which the family 
happiness — is often shipwrecked. 
There is no reason why the same scrupu- 


too 


lous courtesy, which is the unwritten 
law, in social intercourse, should not 
equally prevail in the family. Love 


should include courtesy as one of its 
manifestations. In the degree in which 
one is swiftly responsive and constantly 
in touch with love and _ generosity 
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and sympathetic perception, does he 
command the potencies of life. 

The most scrupulous respect for the 
individuality of each member of the 
household, is the open door to the most 
perfect interchange of confidence. The 
delicacy that never intrudes, even in 
the habitual intimaey of family life, 
is the key to confidence and sympathy. 
When the mail comes, for instance, 
the practice of putting letters of each 
member of the family, in the room of 
the person to whom they belong, is one 
form of tactful courtesy. Let any shar- 
ing of the contents, be voluntary and 
never enforced, and then will it be mutual- 
ly sweet and full of interest and affection. 
When the boy comes in from school 
and remembers to put his books in the 
proper place, but throws his cap on the 
floor, tact will commend the former 
and perhaps ignore or else gently refer 
to the latter, rather than gnore the thing 
well done and rebuke the defect. Tact 
conciliates, while the lack of tact, re- 
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proaches and thus irritates the one re- 
buked. 

Sometimes a confidence is given which 
turns out to be the initial chapter of 
a story, which enters into an individual 
life with transforming force. Once told 

there may follow a train of cireum- 
stances and experiences, which the one 
into whose life they have entered, prefers 
not to further relate. They have be- 
come sacred and personal, or other reasons 
arise which constrain to silence. The 
lack of tact which will question regard- 
ing this initial confidence and keep up 
a perpetual reiteration of a desire to 
know what is not voluntarily given, 
is one of the most flagrant violations of 
that courtesy and fine consideration 
which we are seeking to discuss. This 
persistence is well named “nagging,” 
and it is one of the most intolerable of 
the sins of familiarity. To recognize 
the right moment to let a given subject 
drop, is to have achieved a signal success 
in tact. 
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The relative virtues of public and 
private living have been too often con- 
trasted, rather than seen as mutually 
inclusive. Is it the life of society 
of formal and ceremonial meeting, of 
incidental and accidental contact—that 
demands the finest qualities to the 
evasion, or ignoring of them in the 
enforced intimacy of the family? Rather 
is it true, that no form of life so absolutely 
requires complete and harmonious pur- 
pose as that of the home. The woman 
whose mind has been disciplined by 
university study and enriched by classi- 
cal culture, by travel, and by social 
experiences—the woman who has gar- 
nered the best that the world can offer, 
will yet find herself taxed by the demands 
of home and family life. All fine threads 
she holds in her hands—the ordering 
of all the daily resources, the giving to 
each and all sympathy, comprehension 
and companionship; the hospitality 
not merely in entertaining, but that even 
truer hospitality of thought and the 
keeping the sweetness of spirit that 
thinketh no evil. The most potent 
force is that of unconscious influence, 
and the woman who makes her home 
the center from which all that is uplifting 
and invigorating radiates, is contribut- 
ing the best possible aid to social progress. 
To keep the living coal on the domestic 
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MOSES’ BEST has no equal. There is no 


substitute for it: 
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altar, is to live a life that is not remote 
from the angelic and the divine. Charm 
is the result—the influence, so to speak 
of a combination of all beautiful qualities. 
Dr. Holmes well said: ‘It is a woman's 
business to please. I don’t say it is 
not her business to vote, but it is essen- 
tially her business to please, and there 
must be something about her, that makes 
you glad to have her come near.”” The 
highest development of tact is mirrored 
in these words. 


Nice jor a Picnic—Make a rich bis- 
cuit dough. Roll in thin sheet, butter 
generously with soft butter and spread 
with any mixture of minced meat 
seasoned to suit taste as ham, chicken, 
veal or lamb. Roll as for jelly roll 
and bake. At picnic slice to suit. 


Carl Leonardt of Los Angeles has ob- 
tained the contract for building a $21,- 
000 addition to the works of the American 
Beet Sugar Company at Chino. 


Esther Norton contributes a splen- 
did article in the April ‘Overland 
Monthly,” on the vineyards of the San 
Joaquin valley. She calls them the 
“dry” vineyards as contrasted with 
the irrigated vineyards. The article is 
worth reading. 


Moses’ Best Flour 


Every pound is made from the strongest, 
sweetest, 
Winter Wheat grown in 


soundest Genuine Hard Turkey 


KANSAS 


It is the Best 
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We sell goods at the LOWEST POSSIBLE 
PRICES for cash at the counter in our 
stores. 

If delivery service is wanted we furnish 
it at cost. 

For ten cents we deliver goods purchas- 
ed}up to $2.00, and for 5° of amount 
purchased above that amount. 

We do not think it is right to charge, for 
delivering, those customers who carry their 
goods home; do you? 

Yet this can not be avoided by any 
dealer who furnishes what he calls free 
delivery. 

Of course there is no such thing as free 
delivery. 

You know that. 
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Please mention “Thing to Eat when answering advertisers. 





LOS ANGELES BREWING 
COMPANY’S 


PURE AND WHOLESOME 


LAGER BEERS 


Are a Home Product not excelled by any of 
Eastern Manufacture. Why not try them? 





*hone Sunset East 820 Home 10857 





NAVAJO BLANKETS 


AND INDIAN CURIOS AT WHOLESALE 

I have more than 250 weavers in my employ, including the most skilful now living, 
and have taken t! rreatk pains to preserve the old colors, patterns, and weaves. Every 
blanket sold by me carries my personal guarantee of its quality. In dealing with me, 
you will get the very finest blankets at wholesale prices. I also handle the products of 
the Hopi (Moqui ) Indians, buying them under contract with the trading posts at Keam’s 
Canyon and Oraibi and selling them at wholesale. 

I have constantly a very fine selection of Navajo silverware and jewelry, Navajo “rubies” 
cut and uncut, peridotes and native turquois. Also the choicest modern Moqui pottery 
and a rare collection of pre historic pottery 


J. L. HUBBELL, wom reaver 


ite jor my Cataloque and GANADO, “APACHE CO., ARIZONA. 











ATENTS $ 180,340.00 § PATENTS 


MADE BY MY CLIENTS 
1U Should Have My FREE BOOKS telling HOW OTHERS will do 
> game IN THE FUTURE. “What and How to Invent.” Book Free! 
E. VROOMAN, Patent Lawyer 803 F., Washington, D. C. 


‘VO THEATRICAL COLD CREAM fievcsthem.” ANWO'c0, “a3 Nort Main St Loe Angee 


When answering advertisers please mention Out West. 














New Series Vol. 2 





OUT. NEST 


Publishing “THE SPECTATOR” under lease. 


AUGUST, 1911 


TABLE OF CONTENTS. 











13. A Denver Idea for Elysian Park Frances Lynne 

117. Underneath the California Sycamores Edwin A. Popenoe 

122. Forest Gardens of the Sea John L. Cowan 

=DITORIAL:— 

129. Eucalyptus and Other Booms. 

130. A Newspaper War and Public Disgust. 

131. It is All “Jist Accordin.’ ” 

132. An Eight Hour Law for Men. 

132. Making the Map of California. 

134. The Way to Arcady Arthur W. Beach 

135. The Wheels of the Machine Marjorie Charles Driscoll 

137. The Clutch of Don Miguel Baker B. Hoskins, Jr. 

144. The Treasure of the Tomb L. E. Eubanks 

148. Realization Robert Page Lincoln 

149. The Valley of Los Tres Montanos Charles Nevers Holmes 

153. The Fisherman’s Home R. R. R. 

154. The Five Fingers of God Adriana Spadoni 

160. Hunting Song ...Jessie Davies Willdy 
Published monthly by the Western Publishing Company, 218 New High Street, Los 

Angeles, Calijornia. Price Fijteen Cents. Yearly subscriptions $1.50 per year in ad- 

vance. Entered as Second Class Matter at the Los Angeles Postojfice. 


POSTAGE is prepaid on subscriptions in the United Staten, Hawaiian Islands, Philippine Islands, Guam 
Porto Rico, Tutuila {Samoal, Canal Zone, Cuba and Mexico. 

HOW TO REMIT. Remittances should be sent by Check, Express Order, or Postal Money Order, pay- 
able to the Western Publishing Company. Currency, unless mailed in a registered letter, is at the 
sender’s risk. 

CHANGE IN ADDRESS. Notice of change in address should be sent One Week before the date of issue 
on which the change is to take effect, The change cannot be made unless the subscriber’s Old Address 
is clearly indicated in addition to the New Address, 

ADVERTISING. Orders , final instructions, and cuts for advertising in the Magazine must be received 
Ten Days before the first of the month on which the advertisement is intended to appear. 

CONTRIBUTIONS. All manuscripts, drawings and photogra egreghe are received with the understanding that 
the Editors are not responsible for their loss or injury while in their possession or in transit. Return 
poses should be inclosed with each manuscript submitted, and a copy should be retained by its 


WESTERN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
218 NEW HIGH STREET 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 























